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Weld’s Florence. 
Swinburne in America. 
Post Office Telegraphy. 
Stanford’s Map of Africa. 


PAPERS OF A Suicipe.—I. 
Current LITERATURE :— 
Milman’s History of the 
Jews. 





Lady Herbert’s Impres- SCIENCE :-- 
=a ote ee Societies 
e Gay Science. Ne eae 
Dozens versus Tens. Pre-historic London. 
Religious Gift Books. MISCELLANEA. 








ARIS- EXHIBITION, 1867.—An OFFI- 

CIAL CATALOGUE of the BRITISH SECTION will 

be published by the British Executive in French, German, 

Italian, and English. A limited number of Advertisements 

will be inserted in the First Edition of 10,000 copies, which 

will be received only by Messrs. ADams & Francis, 59 Fleet 
Street} London. 


Paris Offices, South Kensington Museum, W. 


Me. HENRY WALLIS’S Twelfth Annual 

Winter Exhibition of PICTURES and of DRAWINGS 
IS NOW OPEN at the Society of British Artists, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall.—Admission, ONE SHILLING. 


AY SOCIETY.—INSTITUTED 1844, 
HISTORY the Publication of WORKS ON NATURAL 








ANNUAL SusscripTion, ONE GUINEA, 





Two Volumes will be issued for the Year 1867 :— 

1, “On the Structure and Development of the Shoulder- 
girdle and the Sternum in the Vertebrata generally.” By 
W. K. Parxer. Imperial 4to, with 30 Plates, coloured. 

» 2, The Second Volume of the “ Works of the late Robert 
Brown.” Edited by J. J. Bennett, Esq., F.R.S. 
H. T. STAINTON, F.L.S., F.G.S., 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, S.E. Secretary. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 


The Annual General Meeting of this Society will be held 
on Tuesday, January Ist, 1867, at 3 o'clock precisely, when 
the President will deiiver his FAREWELL ADDREss. 

The Fellows of the Society and their friends will afterwards 
dine together at St. James’s Hall at 6 o’clock. Tickets 25s. 
each, to be obtained of the Secretary, 4 St. Martin’s Place, 
Charing Cross. 





BRITISH MUSEUM. 
HE BRITISH MUSEUM will be closed 


on the Ist and re-opened on the 8th of January, 1867. 
No visitor can possibly be admitted from the 1st to the 7th 


of January inclusive. 
J. WINTER JONES, 


British Museum, Principal Librariam. 
December 26th, 1866. 





SECRETARY.— A Gentleman, who can give 

first-class references as to his ability, probity, etc., is 
desirous of obtaining an appointment as SECRETARY TO A 
Company or ConFIDENTIAL CLERK TO A MERCANTILE Hovse. 
Possesses a knowledge of Shorthand.—Address “ Tarra” 
office of Toe Reaper. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


New and handsomely bound Editions in 8vo, of FRANK 
SMEDLEY’S Works, with Illustrations by Purz and 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

FRANK FAIRLEGH, 1 Vol. 8vo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
HARRY COVERDALE,1 Vol. Svo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL, 1 Vol. 8vo, Ulustrated, 12s, 6d. 








NEW WORK BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 


SIR JULIAN’S WIFE: a Tale. In 


1 Vol. Feap. 8vo. 5s.; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


A Newand handsomely bound Edition in Royal 4to, price 28s, 


FLETCHER’S GUIDE TO 
FAMILY DEVOTION. With Portrait of Author and 25 
Steel Engravings. 


NAOMI; or, THE LAST DAYS 


OF JERUSALEM. By Mrs. J.B. Wess. With 44 Il- 
lustrations by Gilbert and Bartlett. New Edition. Fcap. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. H. INGRAHAM. 
THE THRONE OF DAVID. In 
1 Vol. Feap 8vo. 5s. 
By the same Author, a New Edition. 


THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE 


OF DAVID ; or, Three Years in the Holy City. With 8 
Iliustrations. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
FIRE ; 


THE PILLAR OF or, 


Isracl.in Bondage. With § Illustrations. Fecap. Svo. 58 
London : VIRTUE & CO., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





THE ART-JOURNAL. 
COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


HE Publishers purpose issuing with the 
ART-JOURNAL for 1867 an ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of the PARIS EXHIBITION, the price of which 
will not be increased. Each Monthly Part will contain about 
100 Engravings, from the productions of the most renowned 
Art-Manufacturers of the World. The Work wil! be Dedi- 
cated, by gracious permission, to the Emperor of the French, 
and will be edited by Mr. S. C. Hatt, F.S.A. 
—_——— 

The Part for January, now ready (price 2s. 6d.) contains: — 
Line Engravings—*“ Florizel and Perdita,” after C. R. Leslie, 
R.A.; “ The Signal,” after J. Phillip, R.A. ; “ The Spirit of 
Love and Truth,” after J. Fdwards. Literary Contributions 
—“‘*The Knights of the Middle Ages,” by Rev. E. L. Cutts, 
B.A., illustrated; “ Production of Natural Colours by Photo- 
graphy,” by A. Claudet; ‘‘ Modern Painters of Belgium— 
Guillaume Koller,” by J. Dafforne, illustrated; “A Memory 
of the Rev. Sydney Smith,” by Mr. and Mrs. S. C, Hatr, 
&c., &c. 

*,* Intending Subscribers are respectfally requested to send 
in their names early. 


London: VIRTUE & CO., 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 





Now Ready. (One Shilling.) No. 85. 
The Cornhill Magazine 
FOR JANUARY, 1867. 
With Illustrations. 
CONTENTS : 
THE CLAVERINGS. (With an Illustration.) 
CHaPTer XXXIV.—Mr. Saul’s Abode. 
~ XXXV.—Parting. 


XXX VI.—Captain Clavering makes his last at- 
tempt. 


” 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
THE LAW OF LIBEL. 
SKETCHES FROM PONTRESINA. 
CANNING AND THE ANTI-JACOBIN, 
THE VILLAGE ON THE.CLIFF. (With an IDlustration.) 
Cuarres XVIII.—The Abbaye aux Dames. 
ss XIX.—Fontaine to the Rescue. 
TRAINING. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN 
AUSTRIAN SERVICE. 


MRS. KATHERINE’S LANTERN. By W. M. THACKERAY. 
MUSIC-HALLS VERSUS THE DRAMA, 


SMITH, ELDER & Co., 65 Cornhill. 


ENGLISH CADET IN THE 





Now Ready, price 6s. 


The Westminster Review, 


NEW SERIES. 
No. LXI. JANUARY, 1867. 
CONTENTS : 
I. ON THE BATTLE OF SADOVA, AND MILITARY 
ORGANIZATION. 
Il. THE ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. 
Ill. THE LADIES’ PETITION, 
IV. WINCKELMANN. 
V. IRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
VI. EDMUND SPENSER. 
VII. SOCIAL REFORM IN ENGLAND. 
VII. REFORM AND REFORMERS. 


ConTeMPonary LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philosophy. 
—2. Politics, Sociolozy, and Travels.—3. Science.— 
4. History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 


BENEDICITE. 


This Day, 2 vols., feap. 8vo, 12s. 


THE SONG OF THE THREE 


CHILDREN. Being Illustrations of the Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness of the Creator. By G. Cuartin CaILp, 
M.D. 

The object of this book is to offer a Series of Illustrations 
of the Greatness and Beneficence of the Creator; aad to 
show the special fitness of the hymn “ Benedicite,” to arouse 
and express the devotional feelings which such contempia- 
tions suggest. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. e 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 1 Vol., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Lynton Grange. A Novel. By 
J.R. S&S. Haninoton. 


‘*Lynton Grange is an amusing, well-written tale con- 
taining passages of great power, and presents us with very 
just appreciation of character.”— The Reader. 

“ Lynton ———s a novel of a highly interesting des- 
cription. The plot is well conceived, the characters weil 
drawn, and the writing easy and vigorous."—T7he Morning 
Star. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now Ready, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LEAVES FROM THE BOOK OF LIFE. 


By Cuaates Saaw. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 


Blackwood’s Magazine 
For JANUARY, 1867. Ne. DCXV. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
OUR NAVAL DEFENCES: Where are We? 
NINA BALATKA: The Story of a Maiden of Prague.— 
Conclusion. 
SIR WILLIAM PARKER, THE ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 
CONINGTON’S TRANSLATION OF THE NEID. 
CORNELIUS O’DOWD.—The Pope— Fenians — 
Mormons—A Hint to Fiction-Writers. 
THE CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN GERMANY. 





| WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN AMERICA. 


BROWNLOWS.—Part I. 
WHO ARE THE REFORMERS, AND WHAT DO THEY 
WANT? 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





Published this day, 


A WOMAN SOLD, and OTHER 


POEMS. By Aveusta WessTer, author of “ Dramatic 








Studies,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two 
Brotuers. New Edition, with New Bi Pre- 
face and Portraits. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6a. 





The Globe Edition of the 
POETICAL WORKS OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


With Biographical and Critical Memoir. By Frawnects 
Turner PatorAve, M.A. With New In uctions to 
the Larger Poems. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


MODERN SELF-CULTURE: its 


True Aims and Requirements. A Series of Addresses 
and Arguments on the Claims of Scientific Education. 


By Professors Tyndall, Danubeny, He , Huxley, 
Paget, Whewell, Faraday, Draper, bacaen Morgan, 
Owen; Drs. Hodgson, Carpenter, Hooker, Acland, 
Forbes, Grove, Herbert Spencer, Sir John Herschel, Sir 
Charles Lyell, Dr. Seguin, &c. Edited by Epwamp 
L. Youmans, M.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


Translated into English with Analysis and Notes J. 
Lu. Davies, M.A., and D. J. Vavonan, MA. Wie 
Vignette Portraits of Plato and engraved by 
Jeens from an Antique Gem. 


LEONORE: A Tale. By GEOR- 
oiana Lapy Cuatrerton. A New Edi ao 
paper, with oe 








MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





Now Ready, price 1s., the JANUARY Number of 


The Month. 
~ CONTENTS : 
1. THE POOR-LAW IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
2, A STORMY LIFE; or, Queen Margaret's Journal. By 
Lady G. FULLERTON. 
Cuarter XXI.—At the Gray Friars. 
”» XXII.—The French Friar’s Story. 
»  XXIIL—The Queen at Norwich. 
om XXIV.—A New Joy and a New Anguish. 
8. ENGLISH PREMIERS. 
VII. Charles James Fox. 
4. THE STORY OF ALEXANDRINE. Part iL. 
5, SCENES IN TENERIFFE. 

I.—Santa Cruz to Oratava. 

6. THE “CHRISTIAN YEAR” ON THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE REAL PRESENCE. 

7. ENGLISH SYMPATHY WITH ITALY. 

8. OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Life of Dr. Whately—M. de Montalembert’s Monks 
of the West—The Benedictine Monasteries of 
—Three Phases of Christian fon thie ak 
Jones's Edition of the New Testament—Father 
Fabor’s Notes—Lady Herbert's Impressions of Spain. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co. 








SELF-INSTRUCTION IN GRAMMAR. 
Just published, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A New Course of Practical 


GRAMMAR ; or, the t Road to Good 


Straigh 

Spelling. Indiection, and Compaen Ea 

8s ‘ Inflection, and Composition. * 
sc the Grammar Scheol. Biakeiags” 


a ee ey ~ a 
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NEW WORKS. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE FOR 


JANUARY, No. CCCCXLYV. Price 2s. 6d. 


liamentary Reform: La-|Theatrical Licenses. 
a : and Capital. Athens and Pentelicus. 
The Crom Pe On thé Influence of Arabic 
—— Europe, By Earl Stanhope. 
” ro PRP Among South-Western Cathe- 
st. re af drals. By A. K. H. B. 
Conington’s “ 2neid.” Ministerial Prospects. 





‘FLORENCE, eh New Capital of 


Italy. By Cuartes RicHarp Wetp. With 23 Illus- 
trations from Drawings by the Author. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE FOLK-LORE OF THE 
NORTHERN COUNTIES OF ENGLAND AND THE 
BORDERS. By W. Henperson. With Appendix on 
Household Stories by Rev. S. Bartye-Govutp. Crown 
Svo. Frontispiece. 9s. 6d. 


a. 

THE WILD ELEPHANT: its 
Structure and Habits, with the Method of Taking and 
Training it in Ceylon. By Sir J. Emerson TENNENT, 

F.R.S. Feap. 8vo, with Woodcuts. [in a Sew days. 


5. 
HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. 


Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. With abont 140 
_ . Vignettes on Wood. (20 full size of page). Second 
Edition. 8vo. 2is. 


THE SEA AND ITS LIVING 


WONDE’S. By Dr. Gzorcr Hartwie. Third Edition, 
— and improved; with many Illustrations. 8vo. 
8. 


7. . 

A DICTIONARY OF THE 

ENGL®H LANGUAGE. By R. G. Larmam, M.D., 

F.R.S. Founded on Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, as edited 

by the Rev. H. J.Topp. In 2 Vols., 4to. Vol. I. in Two 
Parts. Price £3 10s. 


8, 
MANUAL OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURBD, Historical and gat By Taomas 
ARNOLD, M.A.. Univ. Coll., Oxon. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


9. 
ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY, delivered at the al Insti- 
tution. the Rev. Sypwey Smiru, M.A. ew and 
Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


THE NEW TE STAMENT, illus- 
trated with Wood E vings after the Early Masters, 
chiefly of the Italian Tt Cows eho. 63s. cloth; 
or £5 5s. bound in or ame i 


11. 
MINIATURE EDITION of LORD 
MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, illustrated 
oo . Imperial 16mo. Price 10s. 6d. cloth ; or 21s. 


12. 

LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 
Edited by his Sister, Lapy TrevetYan. 8 Vols. 8vo, 
with Portrait. Price £5 5s. cloth; or £8 8s. bound in 
tree calf by Riviere. 


é ee 
HOLY SEASONS: a Collection of 


Originai Verses, dedicated hy permission to the Lord 
zeny ot iy. ieee T. Tyztecote. Crown 8yo, 


SACRED MUSIC FOR FAMILY 


i 4 bee of Pieces am Ons, = . — 
oices, best Composers, oreign an n 
Edited by Joun Huttan. In music folio. is. half 


15 
HULLAH’S PART MUSIC, 


Sacred and Secular, we Soocene, Alte, Tener, and Bass. 
~ New Edition, with rene, fa 

Monthly Narnbers, both in Sore and in oice 

vo acts age ve Numbers, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


OF NATIONAL MUSIC; 1s. commpetaing Researches 
, Popular Traditions, and Customs. By Car. 
*E With Frontispiece and many Musical Speci- 
mens. Syo. 16s. 


17, 


THE BRITISH CAPTIVES IN 


ABYSSINIA. By Dr. Bexe, F.S.A. Second Edition, 
enlarged, with Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 


18, 


MODERN COOKERY FOR 
¥ 7 By Euiza Acton. Revised 
ee ae ee oe 


——- -- 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, READER & DYER. 
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JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN’S 
New Books and Announcements. 


*,* The Public are respectfully informed that Mr. Swin- 
burne’s Works will in future be published by Mr. Hotten. 








NEW WORK BY MR. SWINBURNE. 


ESSAYS ON WILLIAM BLAKE, Poet 


and Artist. In Demy 8vo. 


RE-ISSUE OF MR. SWINBURNE'’S POEMS. 
POEMS AND BALLADS. By 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, Fcap. 8vo. 
340 pp. Price 9s. 


RECENT OPINIONS oF THE Press. 

“ Wherever there is any kind of true genius, we have no 
right to drive it mad by ridicule or invective. Some of the 
passages which have been selected as evidence of (the poet’s) 
plain speaking has been wantonly misunderstood. 

To us this volume, for the first time, conclusively settles that 
Mr. Swinburne is authenticaily a poet.”—Fraser’s Magazine, 
Noyv., 1866. 

“The poems have been impregnated by designing criticism 
with a pruriency not their own.”—Reader. 

“He has been either very blindly or very unfairly dealt 
with.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ POEMS AND BALLADS” AND 
HIS CRITICS. 


NOTES ON POEMS AND REVIEWS. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Demy 8vo. 
Price Is. [ This day. 


“ Mr. Swinburne here speaks for himself without person- 
ality of any kind, but with much general expression 
of scorn, which the small critics have fairly brought down on 
themselves.”—Zzraminer, 


CHASTELARD: aTRAGEDY: By 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. [Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 
Price 7s. 


ATALANTA IN CALYDON: a Tragedy. 
7 * ow CHARLES SWINBURNE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 


MR. ROSSETTI’S CRITICISM. 


SWINBURNE'S “POEMS & BALLADS:” 


a Criticism. By Witt1am Micuaet Rossetti. Price 
3s. 6d., cloth. [This day. 


This day, Third Edition, price 7s. 6d., pp. 580. 


HISTORY OF SIGN-BOARDS. By 


JAcoB LARWOOD AND JouHN CAMDEN HoTTeN. With 
100 Curious Dlustrations. 


From the Times. 

“Tt is not fair on the part of a reviewer to pick the plums 
out of an author’s book, thus filching away his cream, and 
leaving little but skim milk remaining; but, even if we were 
ever so maliciously inclined, we could not, in the present 
instance, pick out all Messrs. Larwood and Hotten’s plums, 
because the good things are sO numerous as to defy the most 
wholesale depredation.”—Times review of three columns. 


ANGLICAN CHURCH ORNAMENTS. 
This day, thick 8vo, with Illustrations, price 15s. 


ENGLISH CHURCH FURNITURE, 
ORNAMENTS, and DECORATIONS, at Period of 
by een A.D. 1566. Edited by E. Peacock, 
F.S.A. 

*,* Very curious as showing what articles of Church 
Furniture were in those days considered to be idolatrous 
or unn Of the highest interest to those who 
take part in the present Ritual discussion.—See Reviéws 
in the Religious Journals. 


COMPANION to “THE HATCHET-THROWERS.” 
This day, 4to, Dustrations, coloured, 7s.6d.; plain, 5s, 


LEGENDS OF SAVAGE LIFE. By 
James Greenwoop, the famous “Amateur Casual,” 
With 36 Inimitably Droll TMiustrations, drawn on Wood 
by Ernest Gaiser, “ the English Gustave Doré.” 

*,* Readers who found amusement in “The Hatchet- 
Throwers” will not regret any acquaintance they may form 
with this comical work. 

“Aw Awrutty Jotty Book” ror PartTrIEs. 


Printed by Clay, in 4to, on toned paper, price 7s. 6d. 


PUNIANA; Thoughts Wise and Other- 
wise. Entirely New Collection of the Best Riddles and 
Puns. Edited by Hon. Huen Rowiey. With tao Exqui- 
sitely fanciful Drawings. 

*,* Ht contains nearly 3,000 of the very best Riddics, and 
about twice that number of “ most outrageous ” Puas. 


“WILL DO FOR WINCHESTER WHAT TOM BROWN 
DID FOR RUGBY.” 


This day, Crown 8vo, handsomely printed, 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOL LIFE at WINCHESTER 


COLLEGE; or, the Reminiscences of a Winchester 
Junior. By the Author of “ The Log of the Water-Lily.” 
With numerous Coloured Dlustrations. 


THE NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK. 


SONGS of the NATIVITY, being Christ- 
mas Carols, Ancient and Modern, including several never 
before given in any collection, with the Music of the 
more popular Carols. Edited by W. H. Husx, 
Librarian to the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

A beautiful volume, with fioriated borders, and admirably 
=. for binding in antique calf or morocco. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 Piccadilly. i 


a 1030 
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NEW WORKS 


AT ALL THE 


LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN. By the 
Right Hon. Lady Hersert or Lea. Royal 8vo, with 
15 full-paged Lilustrations, 21s. 


The THIRD & CONCLUDING VOLUME 

OF THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 

By Lieut.-Col. Fietcner, Scots Fusilier Guards. In 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 

“ Col. ¢letcher has done good service in writing a clear and 

sufficient ‘ History of the American War,’ and they will do 

good servize to themselves who read it carefully.”— Examiner. 


LIVES OF ENGLISH MERCHANT 
PRINCES, from the Earliest Time to the Present Day. 
By H. R. Fox Bourne. In 2 Vols., large post 8vo. 
With 40 Illustrations. 24s. 

“These Volumes are full of good honest work, not cnly of 
important commercial history, but of capital illastrative 
anecdotal matter. In truth, they furnish new and interesting 
chapters in the history of England. The Work should be in 
the hands of all interested in a subject which has never 
before been so skilfully handled.” —Atheneum. “ 


THREE PHASES of CHRISTIAN LOVE. 
By t.e Right Hon. Lapy Hersert oF Lea. 8yvo. 12s. 
“ This is an exquisite book, and men and women of all sorts 
and shades of religious faith will thank Lady Herbert for her 
labour of love.”—Atheneum. 


ENGLISH ECCENTRICS AND ECCEN- 


TRICITIES. By Jonn Tuvss, Esq., F.S.A., Author of 
“ A Century of Anecdote,” “* Club Life of London,” &c. 
2 vols., Crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE CURIOSITIES OF CLOCKS AND 


WATCHES, from the Earliest Time, By Epwarp J, 
Woop, Esq. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NODDEBO PARSONAGE. A Novel. 


From the Original Danish, by the Translator of “ The 
Guardian,” &c. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY}, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 


The British Quarterly Review, 


No. LXXXIX., price 6s., for January, 





CONTAINS: 


1.—FROUDE’S REIGN OF ELIZABETII. 
2.—THE CHINESE CLASSICS. 
3.—RITUALISM: PAST AND PRESENT. 
4.—SHAKSPERE IN DOMESTIC LIFE. 
5.—ARCHBISHOP WHATELY, 

6.—GEORGE ELIOT. 

7.—THE UNITED STATES SINCE THE WAR. 
8.—BISHOP- COTTON—In Memoriam. 
9.—REFORM. 

10.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


London : JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 
. 27 Paternoster Row. 





Now Ready, pp. 420, price l6s., 


BLUMENBACH (J. F.), LIVES and 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL TREATISES of, including the DE 
Generis Humani Varietate Nativa, and the Dissertation in 
auguralis of Dr. John Hunter. Translated and Edited by 
T. Benpysue, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
‘* Blumenbach’s writings are of so sterling a character, that 
more recent researches have rather added to than detracted 
from their value; and it was a happy thought to collect his 
| scattered anthropological papers into one volume, and present 
them to usin an English dress, at a time when ‘the study of 
mankind, taking a fresh start, is to vindicate its im- 
portance amongst the other branches o natural science.”— 
Athenceum. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


DR. CHARNOCK’S LOCAL 


eae : A Derivative Dictionary of Geographical 
ames 


London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 








Just published, extra cloth, toned paper, price 3s. 6d., 


Goethe’s Minor Poems. 


Translated by E. Chawner, (late Captain 77th Regiment). 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, cloth, price 4s, 6d., 


The Merchant’s Friend and Law- 


YER’S ASSISTANT; or, Technical. Vocab of Five 
Hundred Mercantile and Legal Expressions, in Ten Lan- 
guages; with an Explanatory Key to the Pronunciation 
of each Language. Also, a TABLE, showing the relative 
Value and Proportion which the ‘Coins, Weights, and 
Measures of one country bear to those of other countries, 
By Dr. K. Perer Reenorst, Interpreter at the Common 
Law Courts, Author of “‘ The Mariner’s Friend.” 


London: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Eighth Edition, 13th — price 2s: 6d., post free 
32 stamps. 


HUNT ON THE SKIN: a Guide 


to the Treatment of Diseases of the Skin, Hair, and Nails, 
_ casés. By Tuomas ms F. R.CS., Surgeon to 
the Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 17 "Duke Street, 
Manchester Square. 
“ Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the ineu- 
rable class to the curable.”—Zancet. 









London : T, RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
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PAPERS OF A SUICIDE. 
BY HIMSELF. 
(1.) 

I have resolved to destroy myself. I have 

never doubted that in many events it is 
the best are 4 the only proper thing for a man 
to do. But I will not do it without delibera- 
tion. It has been said, that if anyone has 
made up his mind to sacrifice his life, he may 
as well shoot at a tyrant, or kill his worst 
enemy. But I have never read that suicides, 
except perhaps in Japan, prepare themselves 
for the act by murder. ‘The preparation I 
shall make will be of a very different kind. 
I have always envied the freedodi of those good 
old Pagan times, when the Roman, whether 
to save Cesar trouble, or out of mere weariness 
of life, or, like myself, for a variety of reasons 
could assemble his friends, announce his pur- 
pose, discuss the mortality or immortality of 
the soul, and take leave of life as a guest who 
must depart elsewhere. There is a peculiar 
dignity in the way Tacitus describes the end 
of the Roman nobles. He does not gloat, like 
Christian writers, over the “last words” of 
the departed. He does not attempt to extort 
from the physical weakness of humanity a 
confession of fear or faith. He shows us the 
man as he appears for the last moment in the 
full perfection of his faculties; resolute, 
willing, and prepared for whatever death may 
conceal. The customs of my country do not 
periait a scene like that. I .aust commit my 
reasons, my doubts, and my resolutions to 
friends whom even a Roman poet was said to 
have found the most faithful. I do not alto- 
gether object. It is less ostentatious; and in 
these tender-hearted days that as Fergus 
M‘Ivor observed, may seem light to the chief 
actor which would kill a living friend to look 
upon. And my sincerity will not be doubted. 
Before this record meets human eye, the deed 
will be done. 
manner of my death. First, I will die com- 
fortably, and in my own room, like a gentle- 
man. This atleast is in my power; and God, 
of whom I have so much to complain, cannot 
deprive me of my choice in this. I would use 
poison could I obtain it without trouble, or 
Suspicion. Here again, the laws of my 
country interfere. I doubt if I know how to 
hang myself effectually ; and I do not like the 
use of a pistol. I think I should like to feel 
myself dying. I am so convinced of the pro- 
priety of my resolution that I wish to taste 
the satisfaction of carrying it out. The death 
of Otho has always met with approval. His 
reasons indeed were very different as will be 
seen from mine. But he must have been 
acquainted with many who had done the same 
thing; and I am sure I cannot do wrong in 
following such an example throughout. I like 
the time, and the place. I can procure.the in- 
strument without difficulty. It is here in fact. 
I have only to make my moan, and—— 
': Suicide is common enough in this country; 
but like everything over which the palsy 
of Christianity has passed, it is generally 
performed under an uncertain, self-denying, 
and hypocritical disguise.. Suicide by Jrink- 
ing is the method of most Englishmen. 
many have I seen deliberately choose such 
an end? They looked gout on the vast and 
dreary plain of life, and they resolved to 
do the pilgrim who returns no more. But 
they commiserated -their relations; they 
thought fit to sacrifice to the conventionalities 
which attend a Christian’s death. They 
drank, and they went to church; they 
spoke softly of religion, and they drank. 
They prolonged the funeral feast; they 
beckoned others to their Death Insurance 
Company. They struggled when they knew 
it was too late: yet they showed pleasure in 
the ravishment of death. They were content 
that men should call them poor in spirit. It 
was merely that they saw more clearly the 
pitilessness of fate. O ye! who deride those 
you pass as wanting in will or in en how 
often are you merely as the blind of 
Judah, who was content to live working in a 
wheel? Some little space you may procure 
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betwixt the treadmill and the — But you 
must fall at the foot of the Beautiful Moun- 
tains; and behold, if you shut your eyes, and 
dream they are already at hand. I, for my 
part, despise this subterfuge. Let me be useful, 
even when rotting under four cross-roads. I 
will not so far degrade myself to pander to the 
morbid taste of the Christians. I am willing 
to die in silence and in solitude ; uncheered by 
the sympathy of any brother -Pagan, whose 
devotion might bring him within the scope of 
a barbarous law; but I will not humour the 
Christians beyond that. I have arrived at 
years of maturity. I have been unsuccessful 
in everything that I have ever undertaken. I 
have been wanting neither in self-denial, or in 
audacity, or in energy, or in prudence. I 
cannot accuse myself of being wanting to 
myself. Whatever my hand has found to do, 
it has done with all its might. But the 
labourer has never received his hire. God has 
always declared himself against me. God has 
tripped me up, and thwarted me, and snatched 
my hard-earned wages from me. I trace in 
everything the hand of God; but what a God! 
Some things indeed are I feel beyond ‘his 
wer. I will not go until I have investigated 

is dealings with me once more. But Twill 
not be frightened by his power. I will speak 
with him, if not as with a friend, at all events 
as toaman. The Christian prattles of his 
God, but he does not seek him in his works, 
and therefore cannot know him. Men abridge 
their lives, and in this also think to trick their 
Almighty Gaoler. It would be easy for me to 
increase the revenue by my potations, encourage 
trade by my orders, rush slowly, as an Irish- 
man would say, into the presence of my Maker, 
depart in all the odour of brandy and sanctity, 
and edify my acquaintance with the well-told 
tale of a death-bed repentance. But though I 
neither love God nor fear him; though I feel, 
with a very different spirit from that of the 
psalmist, that he has always been about my 
bed, and on my path, and has spied out all my 
ways, I will not condescend to flatter him so 
far. God may have given me life, and if he 
can so arrange his creation as to make it 
endurable, it is he who may take it away; 
but if he has neglected his handiwork, or re- 
joices, as I sometimes think, to torture it, I 
will not allow him to carry on this divine riot 
beyond a certain point; I will not gratify him 
by endeavouring to conceal my despair under 
a Christian weakness; he that sitteth in 
Heaven shall not laugh me in death at least 
to scorn, though I may leave my body to such 
indignities as Christian malice and superstition 


may suggest. I am by no means sure that 
genuine eee forbids suicide. There 
are passages in St. Paul’s Epistles which leave 


a contrary impression ; and the death of Judas 
is spoken of as if it was a kind of satisfactory 
expiation. I think the doctrine on this point 
has arisen from two causes; first, the irresisti- 
ble hypocrisy with which a religion whose 
principles must always be so far from its prac- 
tice tends to invest every action, and therefore 
above all others, the great question of life and 
death; and secondly, the influence of a 
mediating priesthood. Nothing can be more 
unsatisfactory to a minister than to see a 
suppliant, or a postulant, push aside his office, 
and go straight to his principal. Tithe and 
toll are gone were all equally bold. He who 
has made up his mind at any moment to inves- 
tigate futurity for himself wants no man to 
answer for him. I never find that the Pagan 
priests recommended suicide. I think there is 
evidence it was denied to human victims. 
In the times when every man lived under the 
eye of his priest, the wickedness of suicide was 
erected into an axiom. No one of the flock 
must break the fold except when the shepherd 
opened the gate. The Pagan Dantes forbad 
the Elysian fields to Dido and to Ajax; yet 
even the law honoured those who took the 
same step. But the one was ordered by a 
hierarchy, and the other was the practical 
—— eli sarge sages. 

am ous. to play my part well to the 
last. I cannot be dazzled by the mock light- 
ning of Christian menace. I will not be 
frightened into life through the fear of death. 
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But I will pass over ‘the institutions 
of my country. They oppose, it is true, some 
tty obstacle to such a purpose as mine. 
ut I will not be angry with them for that. 
They are comprised in the greater quarrel I 
have with God. Once before has man held 
this argument with his Maker. But the flou- 
rishes which humbled the Oriental patriarch 
fall dead upon the mind that has been 
strengthened by science. God ed to His 
power and to His knowledge. But I desire 
some sensible proof of His truth and His 
ness. To visit the sins of the fathers 
upon the children is not a compensation which 
makes me respect the Divine justice. To 
pronounce every man wicked, and fling some 
kind of sop to those who have struggled to be 
good, may be the government of a grinning 
and a sneering God. But, if he must needs 
see who made the eye, then he must needs be 
lustful who created lust. If he must for ever 
hear who made the ear, what doth he who 
made the glutton and the wine-bibber? I will 
not take ground with Job upon my own 
righteousness. I will cut off that vantage - 
from the man who can find in his heart to vin- 
dicate God. Let those who come to sit with 
me in my sorrow reckon up my crimes as “44 
will; they only swell the great total which 


‘daily accumulating against Him who knows 


so well to count. The more we ify His 
ower, the more we must marvel at its abuse. 
he more decided His omniscience, the more 
He should repent Him for the work of His 
hands. Even the old Hebrew saw this; for 
when God had created everything but Man, He, 
said His work was good; but the force of 
assertion could not carry Him on to say so of 
His last day’s work. He shall not answer me 
as He did Job by appealing to His power, or to 
my weakness. If I admit the one, for whom 
am I to blame the other? I speak not, more- 
over, for myself alone, I am but one of 
countless Jobs, whose days and whose posses- 
sions will assuredly not be doubled unto them. 
If the thing is made idl, shall it not complain 
of the hand that made it? If the vessel is 
turned to dishonour, shall it not say, why 
didst thou give me understanding? If I have 
not given the horse strength, or clothed -his 
neck with thunder, neither have I prepared 
him as food for the tiger. If it is not at my 
command that the eagle mounts up on high, 
neither do her young ones suck up blood 
through my ordinance. If I cannot draw ont 
leviathan with an hook, neither have I crushed 
him, and exhibited his agonies in the rocks 
for ever. If Lam unable to breathe into any 
nostrils the breath of life, I have not crushed 
it out of countless forms for innumerable ages, 
and preserved a sticcession of testimonies to 
my carelessness or my cruelty. — : 
But I will take God at His own valuation. 
I will examine His dealings with His owe 
people. It is an easy thing to say the Je 
were a dull and stiff-necked nation, and won- 
der at the forbearance of Jehovah. There is 
no one tos for Israel, or judge between 
God and His people. Were they really so 
false as their prophets would say? Was the 
fault so entirely on the side of the creature? 
Did God so faithfully fulfil the promise, the 
sure promise which He made to Abraham ? 
They multiplied, but it was to sorrow in a 
strange country. They were strong, but it 
was only to carry a heavier burden. The 
word of promise was kept to the ear, but 
broken to the heart. If their clothes waxed 
not old, yet their bones were left in the wil- 
derness. Their sons entered the Promised 
Land; but their grandsons served the Philis» 
tines. Yet their very idea of God was of 
a Power which kept its promise. But how 
did He escape its perf ce. They were 
deceived by the Hivites, or they spared their 
captives. Some little flaw was discovered 
in their working, and the great Covenantor 
withdrew from his engagements. Yet how 
touching is the confidence of Israel. Our 
fathers hoped in Thee. Thou didst deliver 
them. But perhaps He has only hid His face 
for a season. He will surely know His owns 
Why the priests of Baal night have fe.etiiesd 
the taunts of Elijah, and their gashes were as 
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nothing to the final immolations of the last 
hours of Jerusalem! 

But they say, dare you arraign God, and can 
you judge of His ways? I reply, when His 
ways suit the Christian he cannot be too 
familiar with them. Shall God receive praise 
tor everything that is good, and shall He not 
receive blame for what is evil? I do not say 
there may not be an explanation; but until it 
is clear, why should the Lawgiver escape 
censure for the blemishes of His law? At. all 
events, let us not decide that the law must be 
ype when every application belies it. 

ut man cannot avoid hasty generalizations 
and Religion is but one of them after all. 
Man cannot suspend his opinion of the 
Designer, and passes from the Supreme Evil 
of the savage to the Supreme Good of 
the Jew and the Christian. What if God be 
as ignorant of the future as ourselves? What 
if He sits in stupefaction at the flame of life 
which He has kindled? Let Him descend 
from His isolation, and sit down in the dust 
with His creatures. We will not upbraid 
Him for His brokén promises, or His bankrupt 
worlds; but let Him truly tell us our chances 
of futurity, and we will do His bidding as men 
have never done before. But, perhaps, He 
has turned His eyes away for ever from the 
mischief of His own making: He has repented 
again of what He has done, and this time His 
repentance bears no fruit but silence. I burn 
to ask Him the question He put to Cain. 
Will He, too, reply—“ Am I your brother's 
keeper?” 

Let me speak of God as I think I have 
found Him. Let me say, for once, what is in 
the hearts of many. I find, then, a Designer 
wondrous powerful, but not omnipotent. I 
find Him moresuccessful in dealing with matter 
than with life; more successful with life than 
with mind. I find His incapacity more visible 
as the scale of creation ascends, until in man, 
even the most religious mourns over the 
failure. I deduce the conclusion that the 
maker of the Universe can be no Supreme 
Being. He seems to me One permitted to 
fashion the worlds out of a substance given to 
Him as clay to a child, subject to certain laws 
which He is incompetent to alter, and which 
He, like man, can only*guide by obeying. I 
doubt if He foresaw the phenomena of life 
when he arranged the systems of what we call 
the Universe. I should feel sure of this were 
it settled that the earth is the only inhabited 

lanet. Such a being might have power to 

nterfere so that he did not disarrange his 
own cosmos; he might be unable to make 
chaos come again. is Maker may possibly 
call him to account one day. Ourselves may 
be summoned to a greater Bar than even Christ- 
ians deem Of, to bear witness to the wrongs we 
have suffered at the hands of God. I trace 
in everything the faults of One who has 
attempted too much. The ancients expressed 
this by the fable of Prometheus. Were man 
the immediate creature of real Omnipotence, 
it is impossible that He should for ever pray in 
vain. Our God does well to hide His face. 
His silence saves Him from many a reproach. 
Such a God would be consistent with the truth 
of Christianity. Such a God might endeavour 
to correct the imperfection of His work, to try 
fresh experiments in the immaterial world 
over which He was not yet Master. But are 
we called upon to worship such a God? Is 
He not rather our fellow-slave? O! willingly 
would I weep and work with God, and endea- 
-vour to perfect His plan, but I fear His dis- 
appointment, His annoyance with Himself is 
too bitter. I fear I am in the hands of a mis- 
chieyous power. He knows my wrongs must 
be a perpetual testimony against Him. He 
cannot bear to receive the blessings of one He 
has so deeply injured. He is resolved to 
thwart me even when I wish to seek Him. 
He has struggled to keep me for ever hoverin 
on the verge of freedom, yet always stained 
by some mockery of happiness. For | do not 
believe that this God of the Geometers, this 
marvellous Balancer of Forces, this Multiplier 
-of Suns and Moons, with their endless varia- 
tions of colour and of substance, has an 
_ power overa disembodied soul, if it exists at all. 
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I believe His heat and His light have struck out 
un energy He cannot control, an essence equal 
to His own, a spirit which is His toy so long 
only as it is imprisoned within the matter in 
which He is so cunning. It was a dim sensa- 
tion of this which made the ancients propitiate 
the Nemesis of Fortune. They felt the jealousy 
of this crabbed God: that to commaud events 
was to intrude upon His province. But He was 
vanquished for a time by the holiness of the 
Christ ; He was amazed by pretensions which 
appeared to fulfil. the promises He had 
‘whispered to the soul of self-conscious man. 
For I look upon Christ as one who believed 
that he had really touched the stony heart of 
God ; who gave up his life because he thought 
he could ascend to His side and prevent the 
favourable moment for ever from passing away. 
There is in his agonies a touch of the devotee 
who forces the obedience of Heaven by prayer; 
who reduces the ten required righteous to one, 
and finds fire in his belly to burn up the sins 
of the world. But the influence of Christ is 
passing away. Every man seeks God for 
himself, and He becomes the great divider of 
mankind. He promises the same things to 
all; and aceepts the thanks with derision 
which are due only to the complication of 
innumerable laws. God's real sympathy is 
with the man who despises Him. For my 
pers I feel He has had too much of my thoughts. 

cannot shake Him off. Iam one whom He 
rejoices to afflict with His presence, and who 
hopes even now that I shall not escape Him. 
But I will count. up my days from the 
beginning. I will call my kind to judge 
between me and my God. I will throw upon 
Him the shame of my miscarriage. When I 
and my sorrows are forgotten then let Him 
again claim the title of Just. 


(To be continued.) 
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| balbbeerppn te of thirty-five years since, there 
was published anonymously, as a con- 
tribution to the Family Library, a History of 
the Jews. Written in a popular and pleasing 
style, combined with great liberty of thought, 
and an evident close acquaintance with the 
subject treated of, it quickly attracted atten- 
tion, and finally established itself as a standard 
text book of Jewish history. This work was 
by Dr. Milman, who has since so highly dis- 
tinguished himself as the historian of the 
Christian Church. It is this fact which, at 
the present time, when so keen a discussion is 
being carried on as to the origin of the Pen- 
tateuch, gives so much importance to the 
appearance, under the direction of its anthor, 
of a fresh edition of the book before us. The 
opinion of Dr. Milman on the points involved 
in this discussion, must have great weight with 
all parties, and his known liberal cast of 
thought is a guarantee that any opihion he 
may form will be unbiassed by prejudice. 
The present edition is prefaced by a lengthy 
dissertation 6n the results of modern Biblical 
criticism, which is of great value not only in 
itself, but from the object for which it was 
written. The weighty words with which it 
concludes are deserving of the serious con- 
sideration of the opponents of free religious 
enquiry, to whom they are more especially 
addressed. ‘I have written this preface,” 
says our author, “with reluctance, and only 
from an imperious sense of duty. It has 
been written for the promotion of peace. 
It may not please the extreme of either 
party; but this will be rather in favour 
of its truth—at least, of its moderation. 
If on such subjects some solid ground be 
not found on which highly-educated, re- 
flective, reading, and reasoning men may 
find firm footing, I can foresee nothing but a 
wide, a widening, I fear an irreparable, breach 
between the thought and the religion of 
England. A comprehensive, all-embracing, 
truly Catholic Christianity, which knows what 
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is essential to religion, what is ogame | 
and extraneous to it, may defy the world. 
Obstinate adherence to things antiquated, and 
irreconcilable with advancing knowledge and 
thought, may repel, and for ever, how many 
I know not, how far, I know still less. 
Avertat omen Deus !”’ 

Dr. Milman starts with the assumption 
which modern thought demands, that there 
is nothing in the Old Testament history to 
exclude it from the ordinary laws of investi- 
gation. He affirms that its writers “had no 
special knowledge on any subject but moral 
and religious truth to distinguish them from 
other men; were as fallible as others on all 
questions of science, and even of history, 
extraneous to their religious teaching,” and 
the revelation of moral and religious truth 
must, therefore, be the sole end of the Bible ; 
and so long as that is not interfered with 
there can be no danger to the Christian faith 
from the freest historical criticism. This is 
a most liberal view from the orthodox stand- 
point, but it can hardly be accepted as per- 
fectly satisfactory. It cannot be concealed 
that the great difficulty in the reception of the 
results of modern Biblical criticism with many 
minds is the uncertainty it casts on the doc- 
trine of the Fall, which lies at the root of the 
whole Christian scheme. If the Mosaic ac- 
count of the Fall be discarded as unhistorical, 
it is feared that the doctrine must go with it, 
and it is difficult to see how it can be retained. 

It may, indeed, be said that the narrative 
was framed to convey the doctrine in a fitting 
form to the Jewish mind; but what proof 
have we that the one is not as imaginary as 
the other is imaginative? The evidence sup- 
posed to be derivable from the phenomena of 
humanity is valueless by the light of modern 
thought, and if the narrative of the Fall be 
discarded there is no support left for the 
doctrine itself. 

Returning, however, to the historical ques- 
tion, our author refers to special difficulties in 
the way of discovering the truth contained in 
the Old Testament history. The one is its 
“essentially Oriental, figurative, poetical 
cast,” and the other is the implicit belief of 
the older Jewish writers in supernaturalism— 
the divine or miraculous agency—which is an 
inseparable part of the narrative. Not only 
the more extraordinary but the common 
events of life were attributed to God. 


On this ground our author evidently thinks 
many of the Old Testament miracles may be 
rejected as such, although he does not deny gil 
the miracles in Jewish history. The question 
of supernatural agency is, however, of little 
practical importance as, in the words of our 
author, ‘‘ men believe in miracles because they 
are religious,” and do not become religious 
through the belief in miracles. As a question 
relating to the development of human nature, 
it is, however, of the utmost importance, and 
one as to which we do not think a satisfactory 
conclusion can be arrived at by reference 
merely to the Jewish Scriptures. 


In a popular treatise we can hardly expect 
Jewish history to ascend to a higher point 
than Abraham, the Father of the Faithful, or 
to find any scientific explanation of the race 
affinities of the Israelites. If the latter be 
possible, it would be very valuable for the 
purpose of solving many questions which have 
been raised by modern criticism as to the 
origin of their religion and language. Almost 
the first fact related by our author is that 
“ Abram stood alone in a tribe and family of 
idolators, as the worshipper of the One Great 
Creator.” Supposing this to be true, whence 
had Abraham his special knowledge of the 
Divine nature, and was his a solitary belief, 
not only in the family, but in the country where 
he dwelt ? The question of the origin of a pure 
worship becomes the more important if it be 
true, as tradition affirms, that Abraham himself 
was at least originally a planet worshipper. 
Modern researches tend to throw much doubt 
on our author’s assertion as to the superiority of 
the primitive belief of the Jewish people over 
that of other nations of antiquity. The intended 
offering of Isaac by Abraham cannot certainly 
be held to fix on the patriarch a participation 
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in the hideous rites of the worship of Moloch ; 
but it, taken in connection with the Cherem, 
shows that the religions of neighbouring na- 
tions, had somewhat in common with that of 
the Israelites. 

Whatever may have been the real know- 
ledge of the Divine nature possessed by the 
great patriarch, it cannot be denied that, as 
his character is portrayed in the Bible history, 
‘*his distinction is the worship of the One Great 
God, and the intercourse which he is per- 
mitted to hold with this mysterious Being— 
intercourse, it has been observed, through 
celestial messengers, by vision, and seemingly 
by mental impression.” We cannot see, how- 
ever, that the humanity given to Abraham, as 
compared with the divine origin ascribed to 
the mythic founders of heathen nations, is in 
itself proof of the truth of the Abrahamic 
history. The early history of mankind was 
compiled by the author of the Pentateuch for 
the purpose of showing the relation of man to 
God; and Abraham, as an intermediate an- 
cestor of the Israelites, could not be more 
‘than man. If, however, he is not made 
divine, he is nevertheless given a special inti- 
macy with God; and this special character is 
just such an one as would be bestowed on 
him by a people “ who attributed not only 
the more extraordinary, but the common 
events of life to their God,” and who con- 
sidered themselves the chosen people of the 
Almighty. 

The connection of the descendants of Abra- 
ham with Egypt is one of the most puzzling 
questions of Jewish history. It is far from 
impossible that the relation insisted on’ by 
Josephus between the shepherd conquerors of 
Egypt and the Israelites, may have had some 
foundation in fact. Supposing even, as our 
author affirms, the Hyksos were expelled from 
Egypt before the time of Joseph, it by no 
means follows that the visit of Abraham him- 
self to that country may not have had some 
connection with the shepherd invasion. Mo- 
dern critics believe that Abraham’s migration 
into Canaan was the result of some great mi- 
gration of a Semitic people, and this may not 
have ended until the fertile plain of Egypt 
was reached. There seems, however, to have 
been a certain affinity between the family of 
Jacob and the Egyptians who welcomed them, 
and supposing it to be necessary to retain the 
story of Jgseph and his brethren, and the in- 
cidents connected with Jacob's journey down 
into Egypt, it is not impossible that he may 
have met there with a remnant of the “shep- 
herds ” who still dwelt in Goschen after the 
overthrow of the Hyksos. If we suppose the 
so-called “children of Israel” to have been in 
reality composed chiefly of these descendants 
of the shepherds we get rid of the difficulty 
connected with the enormous increase claimed 
for the descendants of Jacob, whose number 
cannot, consistently with the Biblical narrative, 
be so materially received as, according to Dr. 
Milman, its credibility requires. Doubtless 
the number of the people who left Egypt was 
much exaggerated in accordance with Eastern 
custom, but their subsequent career was quite 
inconsistent with their having been only a 
considerable tribe, or even mere miserable 
Helots. The account given of the exodus is 
much too circumstantial to be wholly devoid of 
truth, and the difficulties pointed. out by 
modern critics as attending the migration of a 
great multitude of people through the desert 
may be more easily met by supposing such 
inaccuracies in the general narrative than by 
reducing the multitude to a manageable com- 
pany. The evident design of the writer to 
glorify the Ged of Israel by showing the pro- 
vidential care He had taken of His favoured 
people, and the glorious deliverance He had 
worked for them out of the bonds of a mighty 
king must not be forgotten in considering the 
whole account of the exodus. The recognition 
of this design may partly remove one of the 
chief difficulties connected with the narrative— 
that of the 40 years’ sojourn in the wilderness. 
The longer the wanderers were supported by 
Divine aid in the wilderness, the more «vould 
their God be glorified. It is remarkable that 
as to the events of 38 of the 40 years the 





narrative is wholly silent, and that “in the 
first advance, the spies on their return found 
the Israelites encamped at Kadeth,” and that 
“‘ towards the close of the long period of which 
the sacred narrative is silent, they rested, on 
the second advance, at Kadeth.” The pro- 
bability is that this was the same place, or, as 
our author suggests, that there was a district 
as well as a city called Kadeth, and that 
instead of sojourning in the wilderness for 40 
years the Israelites were there only 2 years at 
the most. There is some confirmation of this 
view in the fact that the number 40 is in the 
Hebrew an indefinite number. 

We have not space to consider fully the 
government and customs of the Israelites as 
established by Moses. There seems to haye 
been but little difference between these cus- 
toms and those of other ancient peoples of 
the Eastern world. Perhaps slavery, poly- 
gamy, and the usages of war, were somewhat 
mitigated by the Jewish lawgiver, and many 
of the provisions of the statute law in relation 
to the poor and strangers exhibit much kind- 
liness of feeling. The relentless cruelty of 
the Israelites towards the inhabitants of 
Canaan is so contrary to the “generally 
humane character of the Mosaic legislation,” 
that it is quite inexplicable without the oper- 
ation of some special and powerful motive. 
Dr. Milman, in common with orthodox inter - 
preters of scripture, refers this to the Divine 
command “to extirpate a race of bloody, 
licentious, and barbarous idolaters,” and the 
determination to “replace them by a people 
of milder manners and purer religion.” ‘That 
this war of extermination was indebted for 
its fearful consequences to religious zeal can 
hardly be doubted, but it was too intimately 
connected with the interests of the Israelites 
for us to suppose their conduct to have had 
the Divine command. The assertion of such 
a command was simply in keeping with the 
pretentions which the Israelitish leaders appear 
to have made during the whole course of the 
exodus, and the referenee to the promise of 
the land of Canaan to Abraham and his 
descendants, was a happy modé of establishing 
the title to the coveted possession. It is by 
no means impossible that a nation of religious 
enthusiasts, as the Israelites appear to have 
been, may have supposed themselves to be 
under the special guidance of God. If this 
feeling were once aroused and skilfully taken 
advantage of, it might be used as a powerful 
political instrument. It has been objected 
that men possessing such elevated religious 
ideas as those which appear to have been 
taught by the Israelitish leader to the people 
would not act inthis manner. Leaving out 
of view the question as to whether the present 
Biblical history gives us a true idea of the 
religious belief of Moses, we should probably 
be justified in applying to him what Dr, 
Milman says with reference to the patriarchs. 
He affirms, that in their days, “We do not 
find that nice and lofty sense of veracity which 
distinguishes a state of society where the point 
of honour has acquired great influence.” It 
is not difficult to believe that Moses, wishful 
to furnish powerful religious sanction to his 
political institutions, may have given consis- 
tency to certain Jewish traditions which kept 
in remembrance the faith of their ancestors. 
We are glad to see that Dr. Milman is of 
opinion that the recorded miracle of the Sun 
and Moon standing still is “ pure poetry,” and 
we can hardly believe but that he must think 
the same of the overthrow of the walls of 
Jericho, although he does not say so. That the 
conquest of Judea was far from complete is 
evident from the continual struggles which the 
Israelites had to maintain with the Canaanites 
within their borders during the succeeding 460 
years. The prevalence of idolatry during this 
period among the Israelites appears from various 
passages in the book of Judges, and in the 
murder by Jephthah of his daughter, we have, 
notwithstanding the attempts to explain away 
the fact which Dr. Milman thinks are not 
successful, a clear instance of human sacrifice. 
The only really great character which ap- 
peared among the Israelites during this stormy 
period was towards its close in the person of 
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the Prophet Samuel. It was Samuel who, at 
the request of the people, anointed the first 
king over Israel, whose election was conducted 
according to the regulations laid down in the 
book of Deuteronomy. The existence of these 
regulations ina book supposed to be so an- 
cient as this, is, however, deemed by most 
modern critics a conclusive argument in favor 
of its later date. Whatif Sanfuel, who may 
be supposed to have at least given form and 
greater volume to the earlier books of the 
Pentateuch, at the same time acted in like 
manner with the book which at that time 
represented the Book of Deuteronomy, and 
added to it the directions for the election of 
the King which Israel demanded? With the 
monarchy began the rise in the fortunes of 
Israel, which culminated in the glorious reign 
of Solomon, and declined as suddenly as it had 
arisen, in the reign of his immediate successors. 

The most important event of these reigns was 
the building of the Temple at Jerusalem. It 

is surprising how small the Temple ap to 

have been—105 feet in length by 35 in breadth 

—and yet it was doubtless large enough, as 

only the officiating priests were admitted into 

it. As our author remarks, “ the costliness of 
the materials, the richness and variety of the 

details, amply compensated for the moderate 

dimensions of the building,” although there 
appears to be great exaggeration in the amount 

expended by Solomon upon it, as well as in 

the whole account cf his wealth and grandeur. 

Solomon appears, nevertheless, to have ex- 

hibited the state and exercised the despotic 

power of an Oriental monarch, and on his 

death the popular discontent led to the separa- 

tion of the northern and southern tribes, and 

the formation of the distinct kingdoms of Judah 

and Israel. 

The succeeding 400 years, until the destrac- 
tion of Jerusalem, is taken up by a series of 
wars between the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, or between one or both these kingdoms 
and their inveterate enemies, who surrounded 
them on almost every side. These continual 
conflicts so weakened the kingdom of Judah that 
when, after having been severely defeated by 
Pekah the King of Israel, he was attacked by 
the Syrians, Edomites, and Philistines, Ahaz 
put himself under the protection of the King 
of Assyria. Thise led to the capture of 
Samaria by Shalmanesar the Assyrian, who 
subjugated the kingdom of Israel, and carried 
the ten tribes into captivity. The kingdom 
of Judah continued to exist about 100 years 
longer ; but after having been for some years 
the alternate vassal of Egypt and Assyria, but 
Jerusalem was finally subjugated by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and its people entered into cap- 
tivity. During the period of the Kings, there 
had been a continual struggle between the pure 
faith and the idolatrous worship, Which was in- 
troduced from the surrounding nations. The 
worship of the true God was continually bei 
interrupted in Judah, as well as in Israel, an 
the strong hold idolatry took on the people is 
seen from the passionate declamation inst 
it of the prophets. The existence of this re- 
markabis succession of men alone redeems this 
period from almost utter barrenness. 

One of the most curious facts recorded 
during this period is the finding in the Temple 
of a copy of the law. Whether this was the 
Pentateuch, or, what is more probable, the 
Book of Deuteronomy, the surprise at the 
discovery proves into what a state of ignorance 
of the true religion the people had fallen. 
That the book, before it was exhibited to the 
king, was at least revised, and perhaps 
enlarged, is by no means improbabl 
that its production appears to have had for its 
object the effectual extirpation of yr 

The subjugation of the kingdom of 
by Shalmaneser appears to have been sc come 
plete, that the ten tribes have from this period 
been lost sight of in history. Their fate is 
still one of the most mysterious of questions. 
Their identity with the Affghans or American 
Indians was long since exploded. Prideaux 
supposes that “they were totally lost and 
absorbed in the nations among whom ; 
settled ;” but it is not improbable that 
descendants may have been found among the 
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Babylonian Jews. The fact that the authority 
of Josiah was acknowledged to the remotest 
of Palestine is, as Dr. Milman suggests, 

« proof that, notwithstanding the numbers that 
had been carried away into the foreign colonies, 
the ten tribes were not so entirely extermi- 
nated but that their descendants, at least of 
the lower orders, were still the predominant 
. population of the country.” Dr. Milman ap- 
pears to concur with Dr. Grant that many of 
the descendants of these tribes are to be found 
among the modern Nestorians. The remainder 
of the history of the Jews is limited to the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, who were 
taken into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
what little we know of them during that 
period is derived from the books of the pro- 
hets Ezekiel and Daniel. This captivity 
ted seventy years, during which period the 
Assyrian empire had given place to that of 
Media and Persia, whose kings appear to have 
been protectors of their Jewish subjects. Under 
Cyrus, the Persian, the Jews were allowed to 
return to their native land, where they laid the 
foundations of the second Temple at Jerusalem. 
The peculiar influence of the capil on the 
Jews is as yet hardly properly understood. 
Our author points out the extraordinary 
change which appears during that period to 
have taken place in the national character. 
He says :—“ Prone on every occasion to adopt 
the idolatrous practices of the adjacent nations, 
the Jews now secluded themselves from the 
rest of the world in proud assurance of their 
own religious superiority.” To this self- 
isolation was added that hope of a Messiah 
which having “before prevailed but vaguely 
and indistinctly,’’ had been gradually un- 
folded by the prophets, and ‘now sunk deep 
into the popular mind, and contributed, no 
doubt, to unite the indissoluble tie of brother- 
hood, by which the Hebrew people was held 
together more closely.” In combination with 
this hope was an awakening to the belief in 
another life, which, if it ever before existed in 
the popular creed, was obscured by the more 
immediate hopes and apprehensions of tem- 
al rewards and punishments revealed in the 
aw. This is the nature of the change which 


* had taken place over the Jewish character as 


stated by Dr. Milman, but he does not trace 
it to its proper source. He says, indeed, that 
“it is by no means impossible that at this 
period the Persians were pure theists,” and he 
points out the curious fact that “ the earliest 
monuments of Persian antiquity in Persepolis 
and its neighbourhood, abound with sculptures 
representing those symbolic and composite 
animals which occur so frequently in the 
visions” of “aig poh ore Ezekiel and Daniel, 
and weer the latter. If these prophets 
were inde for their imagery to their Per- 
sian masters, is it impossible that they gained 
from them a knowledge of the truths which 
were symbolised under that imagery, and may 
we not suppose the Persian theism to have 
reproduced itself in the writings of the Jewish 
prophets ? * 

The return of the Jews to their native 
country during the reign of Cyrus had been 
only partial, and during that of Artaxerxes a 
new migration took place from Babylonia, 
headed by Ezra. It is to Ezra we are indebted 
for the present compilation of the books of the 
Hebrew Bible. One of the most disputed 
points connected with Jewish history is the 
extent to which this compilation was carried. 
Did-the revision to which these books were 
subjected consist merely in their being restored 
as nearly as might be to their original state, or 
was it carried still further, so as to make them 

ree in their teachings with the altered reli- 
gious notions of the Jews? If it could be 

clusively established that Samuel and Hil- 
kiah had, at preceding periods, thus dealt with 
the Pentateuch, we should have no difficulty in 
believing that Ezra may have done the same. 
It cannot be doubted that the Books of Chron- 
a "were oye after ~ ered for 

“ purpose of e the priestly office, 
and, as Dr. Milman ts, it should be 
called the Chronicles of the High Priests 
rather than of the Kings. It is, } ages 
impossible that any alteration of . 








torical incidents related in the earlier books 
would be made, but there can be little wonder 
if their moral tone were raised, and especially 
if there were inserted some references more 
or less vague to the Messiah, whose coming 
appears to have so much possessed the Jewish 
mind after the return from captivity. It can- 


not be doubted that the Hebrew Scriptures 


now took a hold on the Jewish mind which 
they had never done. before. Ezra read the 
revised and corrected Book of the Law before 
the people in the Temple, and administered 
an oath to them that they would keep it. 
Synagogues were established for public wor- 
ship and instruction, and the Jews appear to 
have gradually settled down for a time into a 
religious but insignificant community. 

With the return from the Captivity the 
supernatural history of the Jews may be said 
toend. For about 200 years after the death 
of Nehemiah, the civil governor of Jerusalem 
during the time of Ezra, we hear hardly any- 
thing of the Jews. We know only that 
“during this silent period of more than 200 
years the religious and intellectual elements 
of the Jewish character were fermenting, 
untraced, untraceable,” and that those “ con- 
flicting opinions which grew up under the 
Asmonean princes into religious factions, 
those of the Pharisees and Sadducees, began 
to stir in the religious mind and heart of the 
people.” During this period the administration 
of the country fell gradually into the hands of 
the High Priests, and although “it occasion- 
ally suffered from the marches of the immense 
conflicting armies of Persia and Egypt,” and 
was “ perhaps devastated on account of real 
or suspected participation in the revolt of the 
Sidonians against Darius Ochus,” it may be 
said to have had a quiet existence. After the 
re-appearance of Judea in the strictly his- 
torical period, there is little in its history to 
attract attention, except where it comes in con- 
tact with Christianity. From the death of 
Alexander to the final destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans there is little to be related but 
wars between the successors of Alexander and 
internal dissensions under which it is almost a 
wonder the Jews were not entirely extir- 
pated. The ambition of the native rulers 
led to calamities at the hands of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, “little less dreadful than the 
Babylonian captivity, to the plunder and ruin 
of the Holy City, the persecution, and almost 
the extermination of the people.” 

The exploits and virtues of the Maccabees, 
the founders of the Asmonean line of Jewish 
princes, furnish a pleasant change to the 
evident monotony of the later Jewish history. 
Under Hyrcanus the yoke of Syria was 
thrown off, and the Jewish kingdom reassumed 
for a time its independence. On the death of 
Hyrcanus, however, internal dissensions again 
broke out, which led to the intervention of the 
Romans, the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey, 
and, finally, to the establishment of the 
Idumean dynasty, in the person of Herod, 
falsely called the Great. We have not space to 
refer particularly to the eventful history of 
Herod, or to the awful domestic tragedies which 
embittered his life, and which appear at times 
to have driven him almost mad. It was 
towards the close of the reign of Herod that 
the massacre of the infants at Bethlehem is 
said to have taken place. His death was once 
more succeeded by violent internal commo- 
tion, followed by Roman interference, and on 
the deposition of Archeiaus, his successor, 
Judea sank into the position of a Roman 
province. During the rule of the early Roman 
governors little of moment appears to have 
taken place in Judea except the revolt of 
Judas, the Galilean, or Gaulonite, aroused by 
the taking of a census by Quirinus, to regulate 
the taxation exacted by the Roman govern- 
ment from the subject provinces. Judag 
perished, and his followers were dispersed ; 
but to the influence of their tenets, “ in support 
of which numbers endured the most horrible 
tortures and death with the martyr’s fortitude, 
Josephus attributes all the subsequent insurrec- 
tions, and the final ruin of the city and the 
Temple.” During the rule of Pontius Pilate 
numerous popular disturbances took place in 
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Jerusalem, and among them that which ended 
in the crucifixion of Jesus Christ—an act 
which, as our author asserts, “‘ produced hardly 
any immediate efiect on the affairs of the 
Jewish nation.” We cannot follow the suc- 
cession of events which resulted in the siege 
and destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, the 
horrors of which are so graphically depicted 
by Josephus, although it can hardly be doubted 
that he has greatly exaggerated the uumber of 
Jews who fell in the struggle. We must 
refer our readers to the book before us for an 
interesting account of these events, and of 
those which took place during the Roman 
period of Jewish history. It occupies nearly 
the whole of the second volume. 

We would fain give a slight glance at the 
history of the Jews after their dispersion, but 
we cannot afford space for the purpose, and in 
conclusion we willstate what appears to us to 
be the real interpretation of Jewish history. 
It is evident that it is the history of a people 
who passed through various stages of religious 
development, and whose moral nature was 
cultivated to the almost total exclusion of its 
intellect. The supernatural events scattered 
throughout the sacred books are the natural 
result, not of actual Divine intervention in the 
national affairs, but of the interpretation put 
by the enthusiastic imagination of the people 
on the ordinary phenomena of life and nature. 
As the first origin of civilization was ascribed 
by the intellectual peoples of antiquity to the 
Gods, so the origin of morality and religion 
was ascribed by the Jews toa direct Divine 
revelation. We are indebted to the Jews for 
our knowledge of the proprieties of moralit 
and religion, and as the Grecians, and through 
them the Egyptians, have been the intellectual 
teachers of mankind, so the Jews have been its 
great moral teachers. A Jewish history, written 
from this national stand-point, to the exclusion 
of the supernatural, is yet a desideratum. We 
can congratulate Dr. Milman on having, in the 
work before us, done much to render such a 
history possible, but it requires a mind yet 
more free from religious prejudices than his to 
carry out a work which would, we believe, be 
one of the most valuable contributions to the 
science of mankind. Any recommendation of 
ours of this early work of Dr. Milman’s is 
quite superfluous, as it has long established 
itself in popular favour. The last volume, 
which treats of the period since the dispersion, 
is full of interesting facts, and, as £ whole, it 
is justly entitled to the high, position it holds in 
English literature. — 








CATHOLIC SPAIN. 

Fopreseions 4 Spain in 1866. By Lady 
erbert. ith 15 Illustrations. (Bentley.) 
WHATEVER impressions Lady Herbert 
may have carried away with her of 
Spain, it is clear from nearly every page of 
her book that she entered the country with 
two very decided—well, if not prejudices— 
then, opinions. The nature of the first is 
understood from her constantly speaking of 
the nineteenth century and all its ideas as the 
“so-called age of progress.” ‘The second is 
of a much more serious character. Lady 
Herbert, it is well known, has become a 
member of the Church of Rome. We should 
not have thought it within our province to 
allude, much less to insist, upon what might 
fairly be held as nothing to the public, had 
not the authoress herself brought the fact 
prominently forward on every possible occa- 
sion. Indeed, we have no hesitation in saying 
that the desire of showing how very superior 
the Catholic is, or can be made out to be, to 
the Protestant, and apathy to activity have 
been the predominant causes for the composi- 
tion of this book. We are never allowed to 
forget for one moment who “ the English lady” 
is, what she was once, and what she went to 
Spain for. The title of the book would be 
perfection could we avoid suspicion that the 
“ impressions” had not been pretty well ar- 
before starting. The physician might 

have pretended to agree with Lady Herbert 
that she wanted “sunshine” when he recom- 
mended Spain; but he was probably aware 
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what he really had to minister unto was, if 
not a mind diseased, at all events a mind and 
a will that had already dictated its own pre- 
_scription. 

We scarcely know which are most painful 
to read, the sneers at all, or almost all the 
institutions of her native country, or the osten- 
tations manner in which all ordinary Catholic 
usages are paraded for our edification, and 
especially the exposition of the “ Blessed 
Sacrament,” ‘Our Lord, or IT, as the 
writer may please to call the Host. Nor do 
we think it in good taste for a lady who has 
so recently charged her faith to tell us how 
one day * the amiable Canon L—— gave them 
a five o’clock mass before starting,” and then 
how “early on the next morning the Countess 
L—— de R—— came to fetch one of the 
party to the church of 8. Felipe Neri,” and 
So on. 

No one would infer from the language of 
adoration in which the Communion is spoken 
of that the writer must often in her own 
cae church—a church on which her hus- 

and, still a Protestant, spent no small sum of 

money—have partaken of it in both kinds, 
but weuld rather suppose the language was 
that of some Hindoo or Mahommedan lady 
who had now first been bidden as a guest to 
the Holy Supper. This peculiarity is so 
strongly brought out in one instance as to 
puzzle us for some time what the expression 
meant, so we feel we shall do well to explain 
it. A special Papal permission had been 
granted the illustrious convert to visit the 
Carmelite convent of Seville. The rule is 
maintained by the twenty-two sisters in all, 
or more than all its primitive severity. We 
need not give details of the perpetual fasting, 
watching, and prayer; enough that .“ The 
English lady was the first person they had 
seen face to face, or with lifted veils, for 
twelve years.” All her admiration for prayer 
and penance could not prevent her feeling 
“relief” when she “found herself once more 
- in the sunshine outside these gloomy walls.” 
Now for the reflection—“ yet those who lived 
within them seemed cheerful and happy, and 
able to realise in the fullest degree, without 
any external aid, those mysteries of Divine 
love, and that beauty of holiness which, to our 
weaker faith, would seem impossible when 
deprived of all sight of our Lord in His taber- 
nacle or in His glorious creations.” The words 
in italics were incomprehensible to our Pro- 
testant minds until we diligently re-perused 
the whole passage, and found they referred to 
the fact that the sisters “see absolutely 
no one, receiving the Holy Communion through 
a slit in the wall,” and that when they play 
the organ of the ehapel they are invisible, and 
“are not even allowed to see the altar.” 
Though they are thus denied what Catholics 
consider the presence of our Lord “ they have 
an image of their great foundress [St. Theresa] 
the size of life, dressed in the habit of the 
order, and to her they go night and morning and 
salute her as a mother.” Poor human nature, 
as Carlyle says in one of his pictures of the 
French revoluticn, will assert itself, if not in 
one way, then in another. 

On another occasion we are treated to the 
description of a long walk “ the English lady” 
took about 6 a.m. for the usual purpose, and 
how astonished the country bumpkins were, 
and how courteously the curé “instantly gave 
her both Mass and Communion.” These per- 
sonal details are blemishes we should scarcely 
have thought a lady of rank, and of superior 
accomplishments would have accumulated so 
pertinaciously unless we are to suppose she 
regards them as public acknowledgments of 
her previous errors, and her book a stool for 
the exhibition of a literary repentance, which 
may be held more costly if by injuring her 
style, it somewhat debases the intellectual 

ride of authorship. But no such excuse can 

be leaded for the bitterness with which 
British charity and British religion is con- 
stantly insulted. Sometimes this passion leads 
the noble authoress into strange mistakes; 
“Never was there 2 moment when money 
was so plentiful in England as now, yet 
where will a cathedral be found built since 





the fifteenth century?” she asks. And 
we ask in reply, “ Has any Catholic country 
so magnificent and so recent a cathedral to 
show as St. Paul's?” Judging from that of 
Granada, which “is a Pagan Greco-Roman 
building, very much what our London churches 
are which were erected in the time of the 
Georges,” we need not be afraid.of Spain. 
That the thousand inmates of the “ Albergo 
dei Poveri” in Cadiz are much more tastily 
dressed than workhouse children in England we 
can readily believe. Spain is not yet afflicted 
with the curse of a redundant population; but 
it is some consolation to think that, crowded 
and mercenary as we are, we far surpass the 
Catholic Spartiards in our treatment of dumb 
animais. In fact, we are taken as models; 
but no society has yet been formed like that 
of London for the prevention of cruelty, 
though from Lady Herbert’s experience alone 
nothing can be more wanted. And we are 
somewhat reconciled with ourselves, with Pro- 
testantism, and with progress, when we care- 
fully analyse the narrative, and, discarding the 
lady’s impressions, take stock of the facts she 
is too honest to conceal. The hospitals, and 
the workhouses, and the convents may be free 
from their generic smells, yet the Hotel of St. 
Sebastian, on their return, “four or five 
months later, they thought a perfect paradise 
of comfort and cleanliness.” .And Spain is a 
peculiar country when we find that “ except 
mosquitoes, your beds are generally free from 
other inhabitants.” Then again, though in a 
burst of enthusiasm we are told that chocolate 
at least in Spain is always good, and civility 
to Catholics at all events is never wanting, we 
most unaccountably find the party detained at 
a way-side station, consisting of “one long 
low room filled with smokers and passengers 
of every class, struggling for chocolate, served 
in dirty cups, by uncivil waiters, with imsuffi- 
cient seats and scanty courtesy.” Much, too, 
as the English lady admires fasting and self- 
denial, we are not sorry to find her noting the 
fact that on leaving Madrid she had “eaten 
what turned out to be her last good dinner for 
a very long time.” Nor could all her love for 
everything Spanish enable her at Toledo to 
“swallow some of the food prepared at the 
‘ fonda,’ in which it was hard to say whether 
garlic or rancid oil most predominated.” The 
sights of Spain are counted up in very clear, 
pleasing language; and their description is 
interrupted by long episodes about her saints 
and sinners. The spoliation of convents and 
monasteries is a constant source of complaint, 
which once bursts out in the following bit of 
spleen :—“ It is a positive satisfaction to think 
that the Government which has dealt in this 
wholesale robbery of the widow and orphan 
is not a bit the better for it. One feels in- 
clined to exclaim twenty times a day: ‘ Thy 
money perish with thee.’” Of course, the 
French are mentioned in no complimentary 
manner. Napoleon I. is degraded to “the 
Emperor Bonaparte”; and after a description 
of the precious objects in the chapter-room at 
Seville, comes the sneer: “One asks oneself 
very often: ‘How came all these treasures to 
escape the rapacity of the French spoilers ?’” 
The strict discipline of the Duke has preserved 
our own nation from such side-thrusts; but if 
we are not found guilty of sacrilege, it is at 
the expense of our taste. In England, we are 
told, Murillo is looked upon as the clever painter 
of picturesque brown beggar-boys. ‘ The 
English minster, speaking of this one day to 
a lady of the party explained it very simply, 
by saying that the English generally only 
carried off those of his works in which the 
Catholic feeling was not so strongly displayed.” 
This polemical spirit is characteristic of the 
whole book, and though not good-tempered 
makes it much more piquant, because almost 
personal. But those who do not like undis- 
guised attacks on their creed and customs will 
prefer such passages as these :— 


Catholicism in Spain is not merely the religion 
of the people, it is their life... . Ask a Spanish 
t why she plants rosemary in her garden? 

She will directly teil you that it was ona rosemary 
bush that the Blessed. Virgin hung our Saviour’s 
clothes out to dry asa baby. Why willa Spaniard 
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never shoot a swallow? Because it was a swallow 
that tried to pluck the thorns out of the crown of 
Christ as he hung on the cross. Why does the 
owl no longer sing? Because he was by when our 
Saviour expired, and since then his only ery is 
“Crux! Crux!” Why are dogs so often called 
Melampo in Spain? Because it was the name of 
the dog of the shepherds who worshipped at the 
manger of Bethlehem. What is the origin of the 
red rose? A drop of the Saviour’s blood fell on 
the white rose growing at the foot of the cross, and 
so on, for ever. 

All this is, no doubt, very true, yet Lady 
Herbert seem to think that even in Catholic ~ 
Spain this kind of “ folk-lore” is passing away. 
The women in Granada, Cordova, and seville, 
and, ef course, in Madrid, have ceased to wear 
the national costume. ‘The terrible want of 
instruction for the people, caused by the closing 
of all the male religious houses, which were the 
centre of all missionary work, is felt through- 
out Spain; but no where more than in this 
grand old town [Toledo], which is absolutely 
dead. The children are neglected, the poor 
without a friend, the widow and orphan are 
desolate, and all seek in vain for a helper or a 
guide.” Not even Spain, therefore, satisfied 
Lady Herbert's wishes. The people, indeed, 
are everything that is desirable, except in the 
matter of their food and their travelling; but 
the Government is always alluded to as if it 
iay under the greatest suspicion of heresy. 
Altogether the “ impression” we receive from 
this volume is not a pleasant one. It is a book 
which will and ought to be read, not only for 
the rank and reputation of its authoress, but 
as a kind of party, or religious, manifesto. 
As such itis a mistake in point of tone and taste. 
Spain has not shown us how to unite devout 
faith with those modern virtues of comfort and 
good living which even Lady Herbert con- 
stantly missed. Hospitality, we all know, is 
the attribute of a barbarous people, and if 
travellers with ample means have, from sheer 
necessity, to groan over a perpetual fast, there 
seems the less merit in the few remaining Car- 
melites who take such discipline as a matter of 
course. Nor do we seg how, even in a Catho- 
lic point of view, faith can derive much conso- 
lation from a visit to Spain if the so-called 
march of civilisation” is about “ to destroy all 
that is beautiful, simple, and characteristic of 


this noble people.” 








THE GAY SCIENCE. 


The Gay Science. By E. 8. Dallas. 2 
Vols. (Chapman & Hall.) : 
][* a foot-note to page 82 of his first volume 
Mr. Dallas relates that he once spent some 
time in hunting through half-a-dozen libraries 
in quest of a book whereof the title was ** Ars 
Simia Nature.” He expected to find in that 
book a “ Middle-age anticipation of pee 
philosophy.” He proceeds to give 
reason for. relinquishing the search: —* My 
friend, Professor Baynes, had been already 
on this track, and with some laughter 
exploded [sic] on me the information that the 
book I was hunting for could have nothing to 
do with the fine arts, though it might have 
much to do with ,the black.” We are 
surprised that Mr. Dallas did not profit 
by his experience when devising a title. 
aving had painful evidence of the waste of 
time which may be occasioned by indefinite- 
ness of description, he might, at least, have 
endeavoured to save others from condemning 
him. There is nothing on the title-page 
which indicates the purpose of his book. A 
future student seeing its nanie in a catalogue, 
and expecting to find in it some details about 
the “Social Science” which occupied some 
persons during the nineteenth century, will be 
anything but pleased when on getting and 
opening the first volume he reads in the pre- 
face that the work is “an attempt to settle 
the first principles of criticism.” Should he 
persevere and read the first sentence of the in- 
troduction, he will find Mr. Dallas saying :— 
“I have called the present work the * Gay 
Science,’ because that it is the shortest deserip- 
tion I can find of its aim and contents.” 
If the student of the future be well versed 
in literary history he will know that towards 
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the middle of the nineteenth century “ sensa- 
vional” titles were the rage, that a popular 

iodical, edited by the most popular of 
living novelists, then owed its reputation to 
the titles of its articles. He will probably 
draw conclusions unfavourable to the ingenu- 
ousness of Mr. Dallas, and think that Burton 
was the franker man of the two when he 
excused himself for calling his work the 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy” by saying, “‘ it is 
a kind of policie in these daies to prefix a 
phantastical title to a book which is to be 
sold.” 

Supposing, then, Mr. Dallas to be as im- 
mortal as Burton, his work will puzzle others 
than the students whom its title may mislead. 
The editor of Notes and Queries a few cen- 
turies hence will have many requests for 
information from bibliographers as to the date 
of publication of the first edition. They will 
find the publishers’ advertisement recording 
that the work appeared during December, 
1866. They will also discover that two pages 
were devoted to a criticism on it in the 
January number of the Quarterly Review 
for the same year. How many ingenious 
explanations will be vouchsafed in order 
to solve the problem! By some, no doubt, 
it will be contended that the so-called 
first edition is a later one, or that the 
oo peeew blundered, or that the work was 

printed for private circulation. At all 
events, they will not have the monopoly of hay- 
ing made this discovery, for the well-informed 
student of the twenty-second century will 
have learned from the pages of the Reader that 
the critics of the nineteenth century were so 
nonplussed with these descrepancies as to pro- 
fess their inability to reconcile them. 
~ Briefly put, our conclusion is that Mr. Dallas 
has produced a book of which the title is an 
enigma, and the purpose is to eulogise plea- 





_ sure. His professed object is to lay the foun- 


dation of a science of criticism. After 
examination, he determines that pleasure is 
the end of art. He says that “the inference 
is obvious—the inference is the truism which 
is not yet even recognized as a truth; that 
criticism, @ it is ever to be a science, must be 
the science of pleasure.” (Vol. I, p. 174.) 
.May we ask how that “which is not yet even 
as a truth” can be possibly regarded 
asa truism? Would it be rational to say that 
the pen writes badly, which is not yet even 
recognized asa pen? But admitting, for the 
sake of argument, that the science of criticism 
must be the science of pleasure, we should still 
like to have the question answered, “Is a 
science of criticism possible?” This question 
should have had some sort of answer in a work 
which, in the advertisements, though not on the 
title-page, is desiguated, “‘ Essays towards a 
Science of Criticism.” Now, instead of dealing 
with the real question at issue, Mr. Dallas dis- 
cusses at great length and with much vivacity 
a variety of subjects, which but indirectly 
concern him. Perhaps the most curious of 
‘these digressions is that in which imaginacion 
is analyzed. The apology for it is that “in 
h criticism, indeed, in ail criticism that 

es much of it, imagination is, as it were, 2, 

an unknown incalculable quantity; still the 
constant recognition of that something un- 
known is a preserving salt which gives a 
flavour to writings which would often taste flat 


‘ from the want of precision and clear outcome.” 


We cannot with Mr. Dallas in thinking 
the constant ition of an unknown some- 

to be the saving of English criticism, nor 
do we see the analogy between the salt which 
preserves and that which flavours. Seasalt pre- 
serves a ham; Attic salt flavours a discourse ; 
both are called salt, but neither product re- 
sembles the other, at least, in our opinion. We 
should not pay as much heed to his metaphors 
were they not so frequently employed for the 
purposes of ent; they are dangerous in- 
struments in the hands of an expounder of the 
laws of criticisms, however useful they may be 
to an exhaustedorator. The aim of Mr. 
Dallas, in undertaking his analysis of the 


Siete to satisfy philosophers that 
~ is noth 


of itself,” and to 


prove to the satisfaction of the multitude 








that it is the entire mind in its secret working.” 
As the result of careful analysis, he gives us 
these results :—‘ Imagination, therefore, can 
only be defined by reference to its spontaneity, 
or by ‘reference to its unconsciousness. Re- 
ding it as automatic, we define it the Play 
of Thought. Regarding it as unconscious, we 
define it the Hidden Soul” (Vol. L., p. 308). 
All this may be true; but true or false, it is 
wholly beside the question at issue. The 
imagination, when automatic, may be the 
“ Play of Thought ;” when unconscious, the 
** Hidden Soul ;” but to say this is to convey 
no more useful information than to entitle a 
work, professing to lay the foyndations of a 
science of criticism, ‘*‘ The Gay Science.” 


It is fair to test a man’s fitness for laying 
down new canons by the manner in which he 
appreciates the works of his most distinguished 
predecessors or contemporaries. Mr. Dallas 
has rendered the application of this test very 
easy. He has praised, as paragons of excel- 
lence,contemporaries whose merits must appear 
greater to a partial friend than to an unpre- 
judiced critic ; he has spoken of one in terms 
which all impartial judges will condemn. The 
contemporary whose capacity he distrusts, is 
Mr. J. S. Mill. Difference of opinion is not 
a crime; but it is a blunder to give absurd 
reasons for the disapproval. In his tenth 
chapter, treating of pleasure, Mr. Dallas an- 
nounces his thorough concurrence in the 
philosophic doctrines held and enunciated by 
the late Sir William Hamilton. To this we 
make no objection ; every man has the right 
to become the disciple of any master. Now, 
fhe master whom Mr. Dallas serves may be 
the greatest among philosophers. Mr. J. S. 
Mill, in his recent book condemning that philo- 
sophical system, may have committed many 
blunders, but neither the omnipotence of 
Hamilton, nor the narrowness of Mill, is 
proved by asserting, as Mr. Dallas does with 
tiresome iteration, that “the presumption” is 
against the English philosopher, because the 
Scottish one is the exponent of the system 
which ‘is accredited in the chief schools of 
philosophy throughout Europe.” This is the 
first of “three main considerations which 
ought to be remembered in Sir William 
Hamilton’s behalf, and which will induce all 
but mere partisans to pause before they deter- 
mine that to praise the recent performance of 
Mr. Mill is to imply the defeat and utter rout 
of his adversary.” The second consideration 
is, that, as all philosophers have proved skilful 
to attack the positions of each other, while 
impotent to defend their own, therefore, “ we 
have yet to learn whether Mr. Mill’s own 
system of philosophy will stand before one-half 
the weight of shot that can be directed against 
it.” The third consideration is, that a philoso- 
pher’s capacity is not to be measured by the 
sum of truth he discovers; that the position 
to which he attains among thinkers should be 
considered ; and that Hamilton’s system cor- 
responds to the dominant one in Europe; whereas 
Mr. Mill “has a peg: 9 of his own, and 
of his father, and of his school, which the 
leading: thinkers of Europe have hitherto 
agreed to overlook and treat with a silent con- 
tempt, but which he chivalrously vaunts as 
worthy of our acceptance, and well worthy to 
displace the established system.” It is 
further stated, as if it were a stigma, that 
many of Mr. Mill’s conclusions are a new 
rendering of Hume’s. Mr. Dallas seems to be 
fully conscious of the effect produced by in- 
voking the name of Hume. He does this with 
as much unction as the Puritans used when 
frightening their simple-minded brethren with 
the torments of Hell. We cannot but suppose 
that he is unaware of the question at issue. 
It is not, whether Mr. Mill has any intellectual 
relationship to a so much maligned, so little 
understood, and so acute a thinker as Hume, 
or whether the late Sir William Hamilton has 
all the reputed thinkers in Europe on his side, 
but whether the system of Mill or Hamilton 
offers the truest and clearest explanation of 
certain phenomena. Mr. Dallas is at tiberty 
to himself under either banner, pro- 
vided his own convictions accord with the 
conclusions of either philosopher; but he 
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neither elevates Hamilton nor depreciates Mill 
by bringing such a fallacious test to bear as the 
assumed verdict of European thinkers. He is 
evidently a man whose reading is very ex-" 
tensive, and he must know that, in philosophy, 
the majority is generally in the wrong. We 
should not imitate him, and argue from this 
that the minority must always be in the right. 
We prefer to maintain that a system of philo- 
sophy ean not be fairly judged otherwise than 
on its merits and by its results. 

Mr. Dallas’s style is always lively, but is fre- 
quently characterised by the worst faults of con- 


‘temporary writiug. His straining after effect 


is absolutely painful. Sentences, like the 
following, may be numbered-by the hundred :— 
*“ Science came into England with tea, with 
tea-drinking it spread, and it is now imbibed 
as universally.” Two hundred years ago, we 
are told among other things which are of as 
little consequence that, ‘“* Newton was a farmer 
boy, munching apples as he drove to market 
on Saturdays.” (Vol. 1.,p. 53.) Having men- 
tioned the fact of Milton’s birth, in 1608, 
Mr. Dallas repeats the old hypothetical stories 
of the doings at the Mermaid at the same period. 
He goes farther, however, than any predecessor 
in this vicious style of composition, for he 
assumes what were the dreams of the baby- 
boy Milton; ‘“ while all this clatter of tongues 
and drinking-cups, the crackling of the wood- 
fire, and the grating of the chairs upon the 
sanded floor, are heard; but a few yards off a 
beautiful babe with golden hair sleeps in his 
cradle, and amid the sullen din of the city 
dreams of that heaven where the guests are 
angels and the mirth is music.” (Vol. ii. p. 
233.) Has Mr. Dallas’s scientific discoveries 
led him to the conclusion that babes can 
not only dream, but can dream of a heaven 
peopled with angels? The entire passage is a 
curiosity, but it is too long for quotation. 
The following extracts‘will suffice to show that 
it is written in the most approved picturesque 
style. While the babe is said to be dream- 
ing, and the Bacchanals going home, Bacon is 
polishing his Essays, or perfecting the Novum 
Organum, Sir Walter Raleigh is tossing and 
sighing on his pallet in the Tower :—“ If 
George Herbert, with his long nose, is still at 
Westminster School, it may be that he, too, is 
now awake.” “ Selden, in his little chamber 
in the Temple, pores over piles of black-letter, 
adds another and another to his host of pre- 
cedents, and mutters a sneer against ecclesi- 
astics and their tithes, while the faggot on his 
hearth has burnt itself out, and the white 
ashes are blown by the night wind about his 
cell, settle on his papers, and fill the dim air 
with motes.” (Vol. ii. p.234.) The words we 
have italicised require no comment; moreover, 
to quote the last passage is to ensure its con- 
demnation. 

We unfeignedly regret our inability to 
recommend this work as one from which our 
readers can learn something about a science 
of criticism. Yet the work is filled with 
tokens that its author has been a diligent 
student. Unhappily, he can collect material 
far better than he can employ it to advantage. 
He is a more skilful recruiting sergeant than a 
general. The quotations which crowd his 
pages are well selected and deserve perusal. 
The opinions of Mr. Dallas may be very 
valuable: the difficulty is to learn what they 
are. In copiousness of citation, and in pecu- 
liarity of manner, he has but one superior. 
Among modern books, the one which most 
closely resembles the much-praised and little 
read ‘“ Anatomy of Melancholy,” is the 
* Gay Science.” 








DOZENS VERSUS TENS. 


Dozens versus Tens. By Thomas Leech, F.C.S. 
(Robert Hardwicke.) 


dg Dutchman’s proverbial solemnity is at 

last explained. His mind is oppressed 
with tables of weights and measures. He is 
troubled even as to his own identity ; for is he 
not of three distinct altitudes at once? Has 
he not a Rhine Foot, an Amsterdam Foot, and 
a French Metre ? Such heaped-up confusion 
might turn the brain of an Englishman. Alas, 
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innocent victim, what will be Ais condition 
when Mr. Leech’s era begins? Under him 
John Bull has to begin again at his multiplica- 
tion-table. “Ten times ten is one dozen and 
four.” Inshort we are to have a duodecimal 
notation, and “ hundreds,” “ thousands,” and 
“ millions” are to be-expunged from the 
vocabulary, while “ten” and “eleven” are to 
be represented by new and single symbols, 
instead of by two figures as heretofore. 

We are told by some that the “ girlhood ” of 
England’s daughters becomes more limited 
day by day; but in future Tennysons 
“sweet girl graduates, with their golden 
hair,” will have literally outlived the age 
of “teens,” and will count their summers 
by the dozen! Age will not be exempt from 
the ravages of those times, for pleasant elderly 
gentlemen, who else would talk cheerily of 
reaching seventy years, will tell us that they 
have nearly attained “half a gross.” What 
would life be worth after this? But wealarm 
our readers needlessly. Mr. Leech is not in 
earnest. “I do not write,” he says, “with a 
view to any practicai result, at least not any 
immediate practical result, but rather to 
indulge in an arithmetical recreation.” This 
is well. But there are scores of honest people 
to whom the proposed change is the one 
cherished object of their lives, and in season 
and out of season they advocate the “reform.” 
They have made the discovery that the deci- 
mal is not a “ natural” system, and so we 
must change it; forsooth, for another unnatural 
system, even if the peace of mind of the whole 
adult population of these realms is endangered 
thereby. We have, like Mr. Leech, however 
no apprehension of any “ immediate practical 
result.” Graver reasons for so serious a change 
must be produced before we should be pre- 
pared to write 10e6 for 1866, or 10 for one 
dozen. These changes will not be made in 

- this generation, and we almost begin to fear 
that a far more important reform, namely, the 
revision of our present system of weights, 
measures, and coinage, will not be effected in 
our time, so tardy are we in adopting a 
universally-acknowledged improvement. The 
decimal coinage still tarries, and we must be 
content “to labour and to wait.” 

Mr. Leech cannot resist a sneer at the fanci- 
ful standard of measure of length of the 
French, a standard which, probably, we may 
some day adopt. It is based on the dimensions 
of the earth, the metre being z55h005 of the 
circumference of our planet, or t55¢500 Of an 
arc of the meridian. He says it “ looks very 
scientific, but we might as well adopt a cow’s 
tail as a standard.” This appendage, however, 
we may observe does not always preserve its 
uniformity, and in the event of a universal 
cattle plague might be swept from the face of 
the earth, and our standard would be lost; 
while if any slight accident should occur to 
knock this little ball of ours out of time all 
questions of this nature might then not unna- 
turally be regarded as postponed sine die. 








RELIGIOUS GIFT BOOKS. 


“Tus Book of Martyrs’ by John Foxe is 
not a book everyone would select for a New 
Year’s present. But Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
& Galpin have done their best to please such 
Puritanical purses as may ope to blend in- 
struction with gratitude. The appropriate 
black order is well set off by the deep toned 

per, and many of the engravjngs, if some- 
what fanciful, like that of Con8tantine, are of 
considerable merit. The editor, Mr. Bramley- 
Moore has contributed an appendix, which may 
illustrate that very popular book “The 
Autobiography of a French Protestant.” But 
in point of taste it would have been better 
to have somewhat altered the decorations of 
the page, and not to have continued the same 
epigraph on the top. A more cheerful album 
is “The Spirit of Praise” with numerous 
engravi by the Dalziels. Crimson and 
gold, laid on as thick as in old Italian frescoes 
are the principal materials of their art, and 
the more ordinary illustrations are rather above 
the average of this year’s productions. Under 
this head let us also mention “ Lyra Britannica” 





from the firm of Messrs. Longmans. Many 
collections of hymnology have recently ap- 
peared, but this alone has made a point of 
giving the originals. Why every editor should 
think himself at liberty to tamper with the 
text of hymns, rather than of any other com- 
positions, we cannot guess. Well may Mr. 
Rogers say, “‘ The restoration of the original 
texts has proved a task singularly arduous. 
Nearly every hymn, which has been adopted 
by compilers, has been altered or mutilated. 
These textual interferences have occurred 
with the most untiring persistency, and in 
quarters altogether unexpected. Only in 
rarest instances have the alterations proved to 
be improvements. As a rule, the innovations 
have marred the harmony, destroyed the 
rhythm, and even altered the sense of the 
original writers.” Many hymns are here 
published for the first time, and we regret they 
have not been specially pointed out, in the 
index, There can be no doubt that the editor's 
ten years’ labour have made his collection the 
most authentic in the language; and that it 
must always occupy on that account alone, an 
unshaken position in the library of all who 
value literary honesty ; but when we see the 


tricks Dr. Pusey can so unblushingly play 


with such an author as Keble so soon as he 
is laid in his grave, we have our apprehensions 
that faithfulness and truth in the matter of 
hymnology has yet got to be esteemed a virtue. 
The fact is significant. ‘Scenes from the 
Life of St. Paul” is the title of a handsome 
quarto issued by “The Religious Tract Sc- 
ciety.” The subject is no new one to Dr, 
Howson, and, though we cannot say much for 
Mr. Pridlo’s illustrations, the type and the 
matter redeem the book from mediocrity. The 
drawings were meant to suggest the articles, 
but the author has honestly fabricated fresh 
material, and disregarded the “ motives” ex- 
cept so far as they serve for the headings of 
the chapters. It is by no means a child's 
book, and designs taken from Raphael's 
frescoes would have been far more worthy of 
its contents. . Here also we may include such 
story-books as “ Station Dangerous,” a small 
collection of Australian or Colonial tales, 
published by Messrs. Nisbet; “A Sabbath- 
Day Journey ;” written by an anonymous 
author on the death of a promising son, from 
the firm of Houlston and Wright; “The 
Dark Year of Dundee ;”’ a tale of the Scottish 
Reformation, published by Nelson and Sons. 
These little books are not illustrated in the 
Christmas sense of the word, but their gilt 
edges and handsome appearance enable them 
to pass muster with the gaudier fire-flies of 
the season. Finally, a book of a different 
class again, we cannot pass over, “ Sacred 
Music for Family Use ;” a large music folio, 
edited by Mr. Hullah. The selection is good, 
the type perfection, and the quiet rich binding 
most appropriate. The publishers are Messrs. 
Longman and Co. 








FLORENCE. 


Florence, the New Capital of Italy. By Charles 
Richard Weld. 8vo., 12s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


dbs is in no sense @ political or a po- 
lemical book. Since much of it was 
written Venice has been added to the do- 
minions of which Florence is the capital, and 
for the life-time of Pius IX. she is to remain 
the head of united Italy. Yet scarcely a sen- 
tence need be altered. It is all about Florence, 
and about nothing else. Mr. Weld is aware 
that for perhaps fifty years Florence has been 
the residence of so many of his countrymen 
that a plain account of it will be welcome in 
many a nook of England, and many a dingy 
set of chambers in colleges or in law-courts. 
Mr. Weld, like ourselves, appears to have 
crossed the Apennines by road as well as by 
rail from Bologna; but the impression left has 
been very diverse. We started from Pistoia 
early in the morning a few years ago, and 
rattled over the pass almost without ever 
coming to a walk ; and this, too, late in Sep- 
tember. It was a very agreeable drive, and 
we were sorry to get into the train about two 
hours from Bologna. The railway was, true 
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enough, of most difficult construction; but - 
that arose chiefly from the crumbling eharacter 
of the rock, and the violence and waywardness 
of the torrents. We should have liked to . 
know if these obstructions have been perma- 
nently overcome. They threatened at one 
time to baffle even English engineers; and 
stones were for ever rolling upon the 

which the guard had constantly to remove. 
Mr. Weld seems to have been happily uncon- 
scious of his dangers, and to have “glided 
down the south slopes of the Apennines,” 
through the Val Pistoia, into Florence. The 
buildings of the city, and the view which 
greeted him next morning when he woke, were 
all unchanged; but the “living stream that 
filled the Lung ’Arno in front of his hotel” 
announced a metropolis. A more unmistake- 
able symptom still was soon experienced in the 
price of things. For eight francs a day you 
may live about as comfortably in Florence as 
you could for eight pauls twenty years ago, 
exclusive of lodgings. Fuel is enormously 
dear. The forests of Italy, like those of 
Switzerland, are much diminished. The 
French, bad taxation, and war have all done 
their part. ‘Ten thousand stately walnut 
trees have been lately cut down to supply gun- 
stocks.” A trip to Florence will no longer be 
good economy; and we must pay for our 
enjoyment, and add our mite to the cause of 
Italian liberty. ‘Those who remember the 
old bridges will not be surprised to learn 
that they are quite we ron ap to the traffic, 
and that the new ones with tolls are as care- 
fully avoided as Waterloo, or Southwark of old, 
The shops still appear to cumber the Ponte 
Vecchio, though new and spiendid ones some 
where we suppose in the centre of the city do 
their best to impede the thoroughfare. But the 
motto, “ Pazienza,” has not yet been discarded. 
The Duomo still presents a front of untrimmed 
brick, though forty architects responded once 
in vain to the invitation for designs, and 
the Campanile of Giotto is still without a 
spire :— 

Still, too, in many of these palaces, the wine 
and oil of the proprietors’ estates are sold, an in- 
scription over a small wicket near the 
entrance announcing “ Vendita di Vini nostrale, 
e Olio,” with the occasional business-like addition, 
a prezzi discreti ; and such is the renown of some 
of these palace “taps” that you will generally 
see customers at the little wickets purchasing 
wine, in quantities varying from barrels to single 
glasses. 

But the walls of Florence are doomed, A 
boulevard is to take their place, giving un- 
limited scope to the extension of the city. The 
old historic gates will be preserved, but 
according to what is a very French, and as we 
think, a very vulgar practice, the names will . 
in many cases be changed. It seems a pity 
the “ Florence Land and Public Works Com- 
pany”"—an English Company—should not 
preserve what in a financial point of view is 
of no value when so much is to be destroyed. 
‘Thoroughfares at right angles are “ proposed ” 
but man does “ propose” to less purpose than 
usual at Florence. The most enticing scheme, 
at least it would have been two or three years 
ago, is the erection of a large hotel or pension 
on the slope of Fiesole. But for this even the 
plans have not yet been prepared :— , 

In another respect Florence has not changed. 
It remains, par excellence, the town, or capital 
rather, of gossip. Not only does everybody know 
everybody, but the actions of everybody are known 
in the most surprising manner. A certain prying, 
searching, gossiping surveillance is exercised over 
every member of the community. Everybody 
concerns himself more or less with his or* her 
neighbour’s doings, and acts as a kind of volunteer 
detective. . 

This must be extremely disagreeable. If 
you expect one thing more than any other in 
a capital, it is solitude when you wish it—that 
is, a real solitude; freedom from near neigh- 
bours, and all gossip whatsoever. Of course, 
the King under these circumstances is not 
spared. Even Mr. Weld does not let him off. 

e compares him to the Sultan without a 
Bosphorus; and insinuates that he alwa 
turns his back upon the andience at 
Pergola, because he likes to contemplate the 
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_ballerine ; who, according to the pattern of the 

first Napoleon at Paris, “arc taken from 
establishments where beauty is of more con- 
sideration than dancing.” But Mr. Weld 
ought not to talk; for he complains that there 
is only one public garden with music in Italy 
—at Milan; and consoles himself with this 
reflection :— 

Florence, as a capital, is in her babyhood ; and 
who knows but long ere she comes of age she 
may have more than one Cremorne amidst the 

c pw ” Cascine, and “ Anonymas” in her 

ves 


After this, who can wonder that the churches 
of Florence are neglected—that is, by the 
laity :— 
™ I have frequently been present at services in the 
Duomo when the congregation did not number a 
dozen persons ; and, on more than one occasion 
during the week-days, I have seen the priest 
officiate with no other living creatures near the 
altar, but the acolyte, a cat, and myself. .... 
Even Virgin-worship appears to be on the decline 
in Florence ; witness the number of Virgin- 
shrines that have been allowed to fall to ruin at 
the cortiers of streets ; and thus, notwithstanding 
the increased population in the capital of Italy, 
churches are*out of all proportion to her 
us requirements. 

Meanwhile, Protestantism gains no real 
ground in Italy. The men pass from the 
religion of their fathers at once to scepticism. 
Church property is secularised to the great 
delight of the tax-payer; and if Monte 
‘Cassino and the Convent of San Marco are 
— in the one case it is owing to the 

terary treasures contained therein, and in the 
Other to the glorious and irremoveable frescoes. 


But the abbot will into the librarian, and 
the few monks of Marco into the worst- 
paid of show-men. 


No Parliament meets in so splendid a hall 
as that of Italy. Constructed in 1494 for the 
Council of One Thousand, the Cinque Cinto 
remained useless but unmutilated for two 
hundred years. Even Savonarola could 
scarcely have contemplated the imperial uses 
to which at last it has been put ; and after all 
it was not pride but economy which dictated 
the choice. The assembly which occupies, 
but does not fill it, seems much like other 
“talking houses” nearer home. 3; yprorecte 
enough, the ceremony of prayer at the opening 
of each finds no place; and the Pre- 
sident never enjoys the luxury of a “No 
ae ;” for he has to wait till one is formed. 

embers indulge in “‘ pauses.” and lemonade 
during their orations, which are therefore 
ndefinitely long:,/and the reporters’ gallery 
pears tly in want of reform when 
two agree in their reproduc- 
on of even the principal features of the 
sech of the Minister of Finance. The 
[talian cares little about his newspaper, and 
am tan journal has yet to be established. 
fact, 1 ce somewhat resembles Wash- 

on as a capital. It has no Exchange; no 
vast population of soldiers, like Paris or 
Vienna; no commerce; no workshops; and 
eg mie y no press. The treasures of its 
large libraries are still unransacked. One of 
them we noticed some time ago, when we 
were indulged, through the medium of Fraser's 

azine, with a foretaste of the very volums 
re us:—“ It consists of four large MS. 
io volumes, bound in vellum, containing the 
of the banking operations carried on 
the Perfizzis from 1308 to 1346, with many 

details, throwing great light on Floren- 
tine and European history in the beginning of 
the ‘fourteenth century.” This gigantic firm, 
which swallowed up the Bardis, the Scalis, 
and the Acciajolis, became bankrupton 17th 
January, 1345; our Edward IIE. at that 
moment owing them about £400,000, when 
the whole income of England was not more 
than £150,000. There are other things in 
these old tomes besides balance-sheets and the 
confidential reports of agents. We read 
+d silk-dresses costing £300 and £400; 
oe -with pearls, and that other 
ead decorations were so elaborate and 
costly, that an edict was passed in 1326, 
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panteiiing them from being worn. The 


‘Florentine women also appear to have been 


as curious and lavish in the use of cosmetics 
as were the wives of the Roman Emperors. 
There is a very curious account given of 
Angelo Pandolfini, who having become wealthy 
by commerce, filled the high office of Gon- 
faloniére on three occasions, in the years 1414, 
1420 and 1431.” On the very day of his 
marriage with a Strozzi, he lectured his wife 
on the use of cosmetics, which a subsequent 
record informs us she did not always attend 
to. When Mr. Weld so kindly allowed this 
plum to be taken out of his book some months 
ago, there was hope the originals might see 
the light; but the editor, himself a Peruzzi, 
is compelled to say, ‘‘ My book was on the eve 
of publication when the war broke out; now 
we have to pay the cost thereof, and publishers 
are not disposed to make literary ventures.” 
Another plum, a bigger one still, appeared long 
since in the Cornhill Magazine. We mean 
the history of the discovery of Dante’s bones 
in May, 1865. The extreme interest of the 
fact itself, and the strange way in which the 


printed report was almost extinguished by the 


Italian officials were sufficient reasons for the 
speedy resuscitation of the latter, and it is 
not the less welcome.to Dantophilists in a 
more permanent form. 

Our general impression from Mr. Weld’s 
book, is that Florence is not altered so much 
as might have been expected. The want of 
any great influx of wealth may account for 
this; possibly the single state of Victor- 
Emmanuel against whom our author cannot 
help taking one more fling when he treads the 
passage over the shops of the Ponte Vecchio, 
which he never would have entered in the 
days of Grand Dukes. Some of the old fres- 
coes have been “restored,” greatly to their 
detriment. A large loan collection like that 
of South Kensington has been formed at the 
Bargello; and though justice is administered 
at considerably greater expense than under 
the Leopoldine laws, the result don’t seem 
much more satisfactory. The opera and the 
music are as indifferent as ever ; and probably 
the audience talk as much. Nor have the 
Boboli gardens become fashionable, though a 
King inhabits the Pitti. Setting aside money 
as no object, and careless of the crowded streets, 
a casual visitant might be pardoned for igno- 
rance of the exaltation of Firenze Ic belia. 
It-is very judicious of Mr. Weld to carry us 
off to Pistoia before he quits Tuscany. There 
indeed you may unite the cheapness of old 
Florence, with its metropolitan advantages. 
It is nearer the Capital than many a suburb 
to London. A student who wishes to stand 
a chance of unearthing some long desiderated 
classic, or of editing an ill-understood one, 
might do worse than lodge in Pistoia, and 
take his mid-day refreshment at the Cafe 
Doney, and he could not amuse his leisure 
better than by taking Mr. Weld as a pattern, 
and giving us, from time to time, fresh pictures 
like his of Florence, the capital of Italy. 








SWINBURNE IN AMERICA. 
Laus Veneris, and other Poems and Ballads. 


By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 12mo, 
pp. 328. (New York: Carleton.) 
Notes on Poems and Reviews. By A. C. 


Swinburne. Pp. 24. 


HE criticism on Mr. Swinburne has assumed 

so much of a personal character, that we 

are sure an American view will be welcome. 
Thus speaks the Nation :— 

It would be pleasanter, in speaking of Mr. 
Swinburne’s last book, to consider the poems 
merely as poems, and to have a mind 
similar to that of Mr. Swinburne himself, 
which his friend, Mr. Rossetti, in an ingenious 
criticism, says is a “ tabula rasa on moral and 
a nag subjects.” Butas the minds of most 
readers have tolerably clear moral and religi- 
ous impressions, to which various sentiments 

in these poems are nap rd 
antagonistic, it is necessary to consider slightly 


how far Mr. Swinburne, who “is radicall 
indifferent, if not hostile, to what most peop 
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care for,’ is justified in volleying forth 
“winged words of the most audacious aim 
and the least unstimted virus.” 

It is foolish and useless either to abuse or 
to ignore this book, for what Mr. Swinburne 
has written is now a part of English literature. 
We all remember what diatribes on Shelley 


and Byron were printed in all the reviews. 


Yet how many now would be willing to give 
up those calumniated poets with all their im- 
proprieties ? Let this generation be juster 
than the last, and be forbearing rather than 
harsh with one whom no one refuses to call a 
poet; let them banish his vagaries, if needs 
be, from their drawing-rooms, but not burn 
them at a public bonfire, or accuse the poet of 
unpardonable viciousness of mind or heart. , 

The charges on which the critical press 
have rung all their changes are briefly these : 
irreligion, immorality, and indecency. The 
poems are said to be irreligious, because they 
are blasphemous and atheistical. The last 
half of this accusation is admittedly correct ; 
for Mr. Swinburne, we are told, “is con- 
vinced, or all but convinced, of the mortality 
of the soul.” But it by no means follows 
that the poems of an atheist, which merely 
express a theory of a life which has atheism 
for a basis, are in any way improper, immoral, 
or in any other respect irreligious. Mr. 
Ruskin truly says that “it is a sign of the 
last depravity in the Church itself, when it 
assumes that such a Delief is inconsistent with 
purity of character or energy of hand.” In 
itself, the atheistic philosophy of these poems 
is not hurtful, for they are not arguments for 
the death of the soul, but mere representations 
of character, of which the disbelief in immorm 
tality or in divinity is a component part. 
Blasphemous these poems are not; for blas- 

hemy consists not in the mere expression, 
but in the intent of the words. The miracle- 
plays of the Middle Ages, and many a 
medieval poem and treatise, are not blas- 
premous, though they seem to us shockingly 
everent. 

The so-called blasphemous poems in the 
present volume are thoroughly dramatic, and 
their form and their purpose absolve them 
from this blame. In “ Laus Veneris” there 
is depicted, with wonderful force and power, 
the character of the Knight Tannhiuser, who, 
having been refused absolution by the Pope 
for his deathly sin, goes back to that mythic 
Yenusberg, and there flings himself into the 
arms of the demon-goddess, and endeavours 
to palliate to himself and to God his sinful 
love. It is he, not Mr. Swinburne, who 
cries so passionately to Christ, and expresses 
so strongly the reaction from the sad wor- 
ship of the Virgin. Sad, soul-weary devotees 
of a dying faith chant the doleful “‘ Hymn to 
Proserpine,” with its bitter wails against the 
growing progress of the Christian faith. So 
in others, mere pagans speak. Certainly the 
dramatic form is not an excuse for everything, 
but it is an excuse for unchristianity and irre- 
ligion—according to prevalent ideas of it— 
where those are necessary ingredients of a 
pagan character. Other ms, as “ St. 

orothy,” “A Litany,” “A Christmas Carol,” 
are thoroughly Christian in every line and 
equally medizval. 

The accusation of immorality and indecency 
is much harder for Mr. Swinburne to defend 
himself against. Mr. Robert Buchanan would 
have us admit that morality is the equivalent 
of sincerity. We willingly grant half his 
proposition, that insincere books are neces- 
sarily immoral, though we sweep off many 
tracts and religious novels with the same 
broom; but may not a work be at once im- 
moral and sincere? ‘There are other reasons 
for pardoning the gaudrioles of La Fontaine, 
of Rabelais, or of Boccaccio, than the evident 
simplicity and sincerity with which they were 
uttered. But all the sincerity ofasatirist cannot 
draw a Veil of innocence and harmlessness about 
Petronius, in spite of the sparkle of his Latin. 
Mr. Swinburne's lyrics are evidently sincere ; 
but few would call them moral. The immo- 
rality of a book is not, however, to be j 
of by its effects on any chance reader, but 
only by its influence on the average moral 




















mind. To an unmoral person like Mr. 
Swinburne, who doubts “ whether he construes 
aright those somewhat misty and changeable 
terms,” these poems have no immoral look ; 
all readers, however, with the ordinary notions 
of morality, would call several of them dis- 
agreeable, if not harmful, and wish that they 
had never been written. If sexual love be in 
itself neither moral nor immoral, but only 
proper or improper, according to circum- 
stances, this book which celebrates it is not 
immoral. Nowhere in it, it must be admitted, 
is sin excused or approved; everywhere its 
punishment is held out. It may be called 
sweet, and its pleasures may be almost too 
lovingly shown, but its bitter end is never 
concealed. It is also possible for it to be 
moral as regards the author, but immoral as 
regards the reader. Its immorality, if it has 
any, for we do not pretend to decide the 
question, must be chiefly in the insidious in- 
fluence that parts of it may—not at once, but 
by degrees—exert on the mind. And this 
influence will be due to the indecency of the 
book; for of this there can be no doubt. 
There are things which are not fit subjects 
for poetry or for painting. The refined taste 
of the Greeks excluded from the stage all 
murders and deaths ; those took place behind 
the scenes, and were only related before the 
audience. A grosser modern taste has vio- 
lated this canon; but there are still other 
situations that our society is neither so simple 
nor so corrupt as to endure. Such things as 
Mr. Swinburne has exposed to view in these 

ms. ‘They are not mere representations of 
the nude, likethe Apollo Belvedere or Titian’s 
Venus, which are allowable, being by great 
and pure artists; they are rather comparable 
to some of the pictures at Pompeii. Two or 
three of these poems, of which “The Leper” 
is an example, should be banished altogether; 
many others, not written virginibus puerisque, 
need the shadow of the library door; the rest 
are too beautiful and too unobjectionable to be 
covered or withdrawn. 

Mr. Swinburne’s fault is not like Byron’s, 
who has wilfully misused his faculty of ex- 
quisite verse and his wonderful powers over 
metre to draw pictures which would sully 
one’s eyes to behold. It is impossible to 
doubt his perfect sincerity. He does not 
mean to be indecent, but he is so without 
knowing it. What repels us is that, owing 
to some peculiar twists in his mind, his feelings 
and sympathies are oftener with low and 
degrading emotions and passions than what is 
noble and lofty. He has conceived of sinful 
love as if he had felt it; he has entered into 
it with his whole soul, and has expressed it 
with an earnestness and a passionate sensvvus- 
ness, even a riotous sensuality, as though he 
felt it still, and were determined to make us, 
too, feel it. We do not mean to speak against 
Mr. Swinburne as a man; we fully recognize 
the truth of what he says in his “ Notes,” 
that these poems are eminently dramatic, and 
that in none does he speak in propria persona. 
We only lament that he has chosen to give us 
the inner life of such personages as he has. 
Yet we are.not wholly sorry, for disagreeable 
as the revelation is, it opens a knowledge of 
characters and passions that we should hardly 
be able to conceive were they not presented 
with such extraordinary power by so great a 
genius. The art may be perfect, but the 
Subjects may be vile. As an artist and a 
poet, Mr. Swinburne is undeniably great, 
yet he has written “The Leper,” just as 
Gérome, to whom he is more than one way to 
be compared, has painted “ L’Almeh.® 

Before leaving out of view the subjects of 
many of these pieces, we hre struck with the 
power which the poet has of representing two 
such opposite lives as the antique and the 
medieval. Mr. Swinburne’s mind is, in 
many respects, essentially Greek, and its best 
exponent is “Atalanta in Calydon;” but 
there are things in this volume which seem to 
show that he could equally well picture the 
real—not the ideal—knight of the crusades. 

In “ Laus Veneris” we have the old legend 
of “ Tani ” treated nearly in the spirit 
of Wagner’ us music. It is an almost 


perfect expression of a d 
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airing mind vainly 
trying to make itself believe what it would 
not—trying to think its misery better than the 
bliss it wants but cannot obtain. One stanza 
among the many remarkable for the beauty of 
their expression contains a lovely and original 
metaphor, in speaking of things on which one 
would think every variety of imagery had 
been exhausted :— 

“Ah! yet would God this flesh of mine might be 

Where air might wash and long leaves cover me ; 
Where tides of grass break into foam of flowers, 

Or where the wind’s feet shine along the sea.” 

Nor is the preceding line less beautiful. In 
“Ttylus” we have a most musical and bean- 
tiful lyric on the wrongs of Procne and Philo- 
mela, in “ Anima Anceps” and ‘‘ Madonna 
Mia” others almost as sweet, and in “ Her- 
maphroditus” there are lines worthy to be 
inscribed on the base of that lovely statue. 
We can read the ‘‘ Hymn to Proserpine” and 
tell something of the feelings of the worship- 
pers of Isis as they saw the fall of that great 
deity whom they had enthroned over the 
twelve great gods of Rome, and by whom old 
and mysterious Egypt had always been apheld 
and blessed. We can sympathise with Julian, 
who, wearied by the false professions of the 
pseudo-Christians of the imperial household, 
his finer feelings all outraged, bore from the 
groves of Athens that almost personal hatred 
to Christ that made him endeavour to set up 
on their ancient seats the displaced tenants of 
the Pantheon. We can exclaim with him and 
with these devotees of Proserpine:— 

“ Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean; the world 

has grown grey from thy breath ; 
We have drunken of things Lethean, and fed on 
the fulness of death ;” 
and mutter with close-pressed teeth :— 
“Though the feet of thine high-priests tread where 
thy lords and our forefathers trod, 

Though these that were gods are dead, and thou 

being dead art a god; 

Though before thee the throned Cytherean be 

fallen, and hidden her head, 

Yet thy kingdom shall pass, Galilean; thy dead 

shall go down to thee dead.” 

And is not this one of the great aims of true 
poetry: not so much to entice us with the 
sweet music of measured words as to make us 
live in other ages, to make us dwell in other 
bodies and feel with other souls? If this be 
so, Mr. Swinburne has won a name that will 
outlast many whose voices are purer but also 
of less powerful spell. 

Love is the burden of nearly all Mr. Swin- 
burne’s songs; sad, remorseful love, as in 
“The Triumph of Time,” a matchless poem ; 

ure, rest-seeking love, as in ‘‘ Hesperia;” or 

erce, eager passion, as in “‘ Les Noyades” or 
“Dolores.” In “Faustine’’ it brings out a 
singular idea suggested by the representation 
of the face of a chance-met wanton to the 
noble face of the elder Faustina, the transmi- 
gration of a soul through numerous bodies, 
always maintaining its own wickedness and 
the beauty of its fleshly home. 

All these poems from first to last are splen- 
did as studies of metre. Few young poets 
have obtained so completé a mastery over the 
most difficult forms of rhythm. ‘“ Dolores,” 
for instance, in which it is often hard to trace 
the thought, so sudden are the transitions and 
so involved some of the ideas, is one of the 
finest specimens of melodious verse in English 
poetry, though confined to a single metre. 
There are other poems which are equally 
successful; and in “ Seppe " we find a 
remarkable adaptation of the classic measure 
to modern poetry. Together with beauties of 
metre’and rhythm, there are beauties of ex- 
pression not only in the choice and application 
of single words, but in their connections. 
Word-rhymes and alliteration are used to 
heighten the contrast of the meaning by the 
similarity of the words, as in 

«.__hills with light and night between your leaves, 

And winds with sound and silence in your lips.” 
Mr. Swinburne does not disdain to use allite- 
ration in the ordinary way, to express simi- 
larity alone, even when he gives up 

‘“* The lilies and languors of virtue 
For the roses and raptares of vice.” 

This quality runs over into his prose, which 
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is full of “prurient prudery” and “ virulent 


virtue.” Such excesses, as well as too fre- 
quent repetitions of words like “kiss,” “ * 
“burn,” “ salt,” “ lips,” “ eyelids,” etc., are 
common blemishes which have dis all 
of his previously-published books. Obscurity 
of meaning is also a common fault, and we 
doubt if any one can be found to understand 
“The King’s Daughter.” If Mr. Swinburne 
were at all amenable to criticism, which his 
“ Notes" show is not the case, we might 

that his next poems would be greater 
better, not — in subject, but in minor 

of style. As, however, he writes but for him- 
self, without regard to the “ animalcules and 
infusoria” of the reviews, we must only ac- 
cept what he gives us, and extracting, like 
honey from noisome flowers, the beautiful 
parts, throw aside the rest, until the petulance 
of his youth is past, and he is more willing to 
let out the real nobleness of his nature, and 
be the great poet he can be, pure for men and 
women alike, and by both equally loved and 
admired. 








The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry . 
By R. S. Wright, M.A., Fellow of Oriel Coll 
Clarendon Press Series. Macmillans.) — 
taste for toned paper is rapidly increasing, but we 
don’t know that it sets off any text better than that 
of well printed Greek. The Syndicates of the 
Clarendon Press are clearly of this opinion, and have 
turned out a most exquisite little volume. It is a 
collection of extracts, inning, of course, with 
Homer, “a quo, ceu fonte perenni,”’ all the rest are 
ranged “according to the dates of their com- 
positions.” Short “ arguments ” stand at the head 
of eve , and under the style of “ Notes” 
are gathered at the end a very respectable critical 
apparatus from the best commentators. It is too 





good for a school-book, though one might be 
ounded on it with advantage. 
Modern Analytical Geometry. By the Rev. W. 


A. Whitworth, M.A. (Bell and Daldy.)—When 
the student has acquired the po ima of sol 
tions, and of the significance of r com 
tions, according to Des Cartes’ treatment of conic 
sections, it will be advisable that he should em- 
bark on the study of the modern methods applied 
to Analytical Geometry; for these methods excel 
in the precision with which ae deal with the in- 
finite and the imaginary; moreover, suggest 
such variety of expedients in the combinations of 
algebraical equations, that their eg 
increase his facility in algebra. on aol 
follows that an elementary treatise on the subj 

to be intelligible to those whose ideas of geometry 
have hitherto not gone beyond the region of the 
Real and Finite, and whose knowledge of the pro- 
cesses of analysis must be limited, 
written with t care, and so as gradually 
lead the mind the most simple to the 
complex conceptions. Methods, rather 
results, should be exhibited, and the mi 
establishing properties for himself should be left 
to the student. In these respects Mr. Whitworth 
has entirely succeeded, and we feel sure all who 
study this work will acknowledge the debt 

owe its author for rendering ‘a natura 
complicated science. ’ 





Trigonometry for Beginners. By J. Todhunter, 
M.A., F.R.S. (Macmillan and Co.)—This most 
useful little work Z a ee ae same 
author’s “ Algebra for Beginners,” tended 
to be an introduction to his large treatise on 
Plane Tri 
knowl 
this work is placed in his hands will be an ac- 
quaintance with the usually-read books of Euclid 
and the elements of Algebra. We cannot too 


That persons not having the advantage of an in- 
structor may benefit by the use of this book, a 
collection of examples, with the solution, is attached 
to each chapter; and, that; it may be suitable to 
those who wish merely to attend to the practical 
solutions of triangles, t care has been devoted 
to the numerical anare that — in Trigo- 
nometry, the first chapters presenting the geomet- 
tun sat of the subject. But in order that the 
great object of the work may be carried out, the 


fmportant in. the theory ot = uss 
t no 
less success pendigoos be expected from so 
profound a mathematician. 1s 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 





READE’S MASTERPIECE. 


To the Editor of Taz READER. 

Sir,—The article “ Reade’s Masterpiece,” in 
Tue Reaper of December 15th, has recalled to 
my recollection a “ curious coincidence” between 
another of Mr. Reade’s novels—‘“ Nhe 4 Hard 
Cash ”—and a French play called “ Les Pauvres 
de Paris.” The events common to both the play 
and the novel are briefly as follows:—A sea-cap- 
tain (or lieutenant) commits to the care of a 
banker, immediately on his return from the 
savings of years, destined for the snppor gad 
dowry of his wife and children. The banker ‘is 
about to suspend payment on the morrow, and he 
joyfully accepts the sum thus fortunately brought 
tohim. ‘The captain hears some rumour of this 
impending failure, and, returning with all speed to 
the bank, demands the return of his money. This 
is refused as the bank has just been closed for the 
night. ‘The unhappy captain, overcome with grief 
and passion, falls into a fit, and the banker, with 
the complicity of his clerk, secures his receipt, 
which the unfortunate man was holding ready, 
and, of course, denies all knowledge of the money. 

I am, Sir, your obedient mags 5 . 
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THE POST OFFICE SCHEME FOR THE 
ACQUIREMENT BY GOVERNMENT OF 
THE TELEGRAPHIC LINES OF THE 

* UNITED KINGDOM. 


Tue organization of our telegraphic systems has 
undergone of late years manifest improvement. 
The amalgamations entered into by the leading 
companies, the increase in the number of their 
wires, and the multiplication of their stations, has 
necessarily led to greater punctuality, and, gene- 
rally, more prompt despatch of business. The 
mannér in which these companies discharge their 
functions is necessarily a matter of general concern. 
It is requisite that a telegram should reach its 
destination in a specified time, as surely and un- 
failingly as a transmitted letter. Just as public 
confidence has increased in regard to the certainty 
of the service, has this medium for correspondence 
in mercantile and other affairs been more and more 
resorted to. It may be doubted whether telegraphy 
has, on the whole, lightened the business of 
the General Post Office. A large proportion 
of transactions are initiated by its aid, but 
in their further negociation or completion, postal 
correspondence must be called into uisition. 
Thus, although one service fulfils in part the func- 
tions of the other, they virtually co-operate in the 
relative augmentation of business. The chief 
patrons of telegraphy have hitherto been found in 
the members of the trading and mercantile com- 
munity ; 9s to social affairs, it may be said to be 
applied rather to matters of urgency than con- 
venience. It is impossible fo compute the value of 
the telegraph to the trade of this country, but it 
may safely be set down at many millions of pounds 
sterling per annum. What is to be regretted is, 
that its use should be, comparatively, so limited ; 
for, relatively to population and the magnitude of 
our transactions, the average number of telegraphic 
messages transmitted in Great Britain is below 
that in France, Belgium, and Prussia. Only one 
conclusion can be drawn, namely, that amongst 
ourselves .elegraphy is a power but partially 
applied to the purposes it is destined to sub- 
serve. Time is possibly of more consequence 
for the transmission of messages than is allowed; 
at the same time, the ao peg high rates for 

have not a little to do with this limita- 
tion. Cost, after all, is the primary element to be 
considered. Although the result of the adoption, 
some years since, by our leadi ig telegraph com- 
panies, of lower rates than had previously pre- 
vailed—the reduction being made under the 
influence of s competition—-was regarded at 


the time, the trial was inconclusive from not being 
continued enough, and from the absence of 


— favourable conditions. — ys maemo ‘a 
pe postal rate goes to show that were the 
cost ave 1B nana so lowered as to bring the use of 
the service more within general reach, it would be 
far more extensively employed, and this with a 
handsome surplus of revenue. May not our tele- 
companies be ing on a false prin- 

new and various facilities, 
ant of all—that of 
erence to the means of 
. ox. ng of the wires, and 
the collection and distribution of messages, is the 





. more costly from the absence of that general amal- 


gamation which would bring all the lines in the 
kingdom under the influence of one administrative 
system. There appears little probability that 
the existing companies, varying so much in their 
financial position, will coalesce. They have come, 
indeed, to an understanding among themselves ; 
but what the public require are the lowest terms con- 
sistent with the widest possible extension of 
facilities. It is true that the companies have been 
but little encouraged by the business brought in by 
certain extensions—there are hamlets and villages 
blessed with telegraphic stations that hardly pay 
the cost of their maintenance ; but this is not to 
say that even further ramifications, and a more 
perfected organisation at low rates, would prove 
ruinous. As it is, fresh extensions are continually 
ee peangy Within the last few months, Ireland 
as been connected by an additional cable, and a 
steady increase in messages is perceptible. Tele- 
graphy, however, cannot be suddenly popularized ; 
time, under any arrangement, must be allowed till it 
shall be interwoven with the habits of the people and 
applied under the influence of low rates, to the most 
ordinary purposes. It has been said with apparent 
truth that telegrams will always cost so much as 
to deter large numbers from using them ; that the 
class of people to whom such a swift medium of 
correspondence is necessary is small compared with 
the host of letter writers. But this assertion takes 
telegraphy as it is, without allowance for the effect 
of reduction on price. Continental experience, 
and that of the United States, suggests a different 
conclusion. The despatch of a telegram in pre- 
ference to a letter may in thousands of cases not 
be absolutely necessary, but the advantage in send- 
ing the former may be sufficient to counterbalance 
the consideration of a slightly increased cost. 
Next to a lowering of prices, nothing would so 
much encourage the general public to avail them- 
selves of the electric wire as greater celerity in 
despatch, mainly to be attained by such an increase 
in thé wires laid down, and in the number of 
manipulators, as would be far from heing justified 
by the business now offering. Our telegraph 
companies do not believe in the virtue of cheapened 
rates, and therefore have not laid themselves out 
for a sudden accession of business from this cause. 
We foresaw from the outset of telegraphy, the 
importance and value to the public interests of a 
unitary system ; the public, apparently, have little 
more to expect from divided interests. Conti- 
nental countries have had the advantage of im- 
proved telegraphic systems without reference to 
the amount of telegraphic business obtainable 
from one or other locality, and thus general 
accommodation was amply provided for. The 
result, apart from the better performance of 
administrative functions, has proved most satisfac- 
tory. Moderate and uniform rates have been taken 
full advantage of, and business increases at a far 
greater ratio than on our own lines. It will never 
do that we should be outstripped in the telegraphic 
race. The means of recovering lost ground lie 
with ourselves, If itcan be demonstrated that the 
telegraphic lines of the United. Kingdom can be 
worked more cheaply, and at the same time re- 
muneratively, it is well to look to the means b 
which the public may attain benefit from whic 
they are now debarred, Prompted by the con- 
siderations we have stated, and encouraged by an 
increasing postal revenue, the late Ministry directed 
that data bearing on the cost of construction, 
maintenance, and working of telegraphic lines 
here and on the continent, with stateméhts of re- 
ceipts and the features of the different systems of 
administration should be collected, with a view to 
the ultimate transfer of the telegraphic lines of the 
United Kingdom to the British Government. A 
law already exists on the Statute Book authorising 


‘the State to take the railways under its control ; 


but its assumption of the proprietary rights in 
existing telegraphic systems has never yet engaged 
Parliamentary attention. Telegraphic functions, 
however, are so analogous to postal functions, that 
notwithstanding the difference that exists in the 
medium of transmission, the prerogative of the one 
may be considered as involved in the other; but 
Government, having hitherto left the construction 
and working of the lines within the kingdom to 
individual enterprise, it can only demand the ex- 
clusion of all competition when it shall have satisfied 
the claims of the existing companies in a fair and 
equitable spirit. As everything has its price, we 
may conclude that satisfactory terms may easily 
be found. The scheme put forward by the 
authorities of the General Post Office was in the 
hands of the late Ministry a few days before it left 
office, and contemplates not only the establishment 
of a Government telegraphic department, but 
eam. to the service of telegraphy, as far as may 

found practicable, the system of collecting and 
delivery pertaining to the Post Office department. 
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As soon as more important measures are disposed 
of, this scheme, in the form ofa Bill, will probably 
be brought forward in the House of Commons, 
The principle that will guide Parliament in dealing 
with such a measure will be the public —— 
which we regard as far from problematical. The 
project is supported by considerations which gain 
increasing force by time; and there are probably 
few individuals who would not gladly see 
it introduced. Previously to its being brought 
forward it would be well that a Parlia- 
mentary Committee should be formed to enquire 
generally into the state of the telegraphic 
service in Great Britain, the number of messages 
sent annually, the influences operating to enlarge 
or check telegraphic business, the outlay of the 
leading companies and their returns, together 
with the working of foreign systems. As most of 
the facts, however, necessary to throw light on 
these points are already in possession of the 
Government, the same purpose would be answered 
by the introduction of the proposed Bill, and its 
after-reference to a Select Committee. 
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STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP OF AFRICA. 


Mr. Sranrorp has added a new map of 
Africa, constructed by Dr. Keith Johnston, to 
his Library Series. 

The rapid advance which Geographical dis- 
covery has made among the vast unexplored 
regions of the African Continent, throwing a 
clear light on many remarkable features that 
were previously veiled in obscurity or total 
ignorance, and those parts of Africa which 
were better known to Europeans having also 
attracted much attention, various improve- 
ments in their delineation have been acquired, 
and the map has, therefore, undergone extra- 
ordinary alterations. The Northern States,— 
including the Turkish Pashalics, French Alge- 
ria, and independent Morocco,—have also un- 
dergone great rectification from Gerhardt 
Rohlf, Duveyrier, Barth, Consul Dickson, 
Beurmann, Munzinger, Schweinfurth, and 
others. Southward, the great Sahara is no 
longer represented merely as a vast uninhabi- 
ted sandy waste. The extensive highlands of 
Askar, Hogar, and Asben, are now shown to 
diversify the surface with lofiy mountains and 
green valleys, the settlements of a noble red 
race, the Berbers or Tuaricks. The delinea- 
tion of the Askar and Hogar Mountains is due 
chiefly to Duveyrier, with some improvements 
by Rohlf. ‘The Asben Mountains are Dr. 
Barth's. Between the Tuarick country and 
the Atlantic Ocean, the Sahara is occupied by 
Moorish tribes. This division has been re- 
peatedly traversed by French officers between 
Senegal and Morocco, who have also penetrated 
the pastoral plateau of Aderer. 

The great route across Sahara, from Tripoli 
to Bornu, in Soudan, first explored by Denham 
and Clapperton, serves to indicate the line of 
demarcation between the Tuarick country and 
the Eastern or Libyan Sahara, occupied by 
the Tibboos. This remains one of the African 
mysteries, still unexplored by Europeans. 
The routes traced across it are derived from 
native information compiled chiefly by Fres- 
nel, The tracks of Hornemann in 1798, of 
Hamilton in 1852, and of Beurmann in 1862, 
are all within the limits assumed by the 
Tripolitan and Egyptian Turks. The Libyan 
Desert is as much “terra incognita” now 
as it was in the time of Ptolemy. ‘ 

Populous and fertile countries skirt the 
southern edge of Sahara, and forming the 
northern part of Soudan or Negroland, stretch 
from the Atlantic to the valley of the Nile. 
This vast belt has been entirely reconstructed 
after the labours of the French in Senegal; 
and of Barth, Vogel, Baikie, May, and others, 
in the Niger basin. 

Eastward, the couniries of Wadai and 
Darfur are closed to European travellers, and 
recall the cruel execution of the unfortunate 
Dr. Vogel, at Wadai; but recent researches 
have served to improve their delineation. 

In Western Soudan, the countries overrun 
by the Fellatahs or Footahs, are distinguished 
by green colour. They include the Indepen- 
dent States of Footah Jallon, Messina, Gando, 
and Sokoto; with independent districts under 
minor chiefs, between the ae and Upper 
Niger. The Footahbs are a supéfior race of 
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Negroes, who have adopted the Mahomedan 
creed and ‘its civilization. Their sway now 
stretches almost from the Atlantic to Lake 
Chad, and is advancing southwards in the 
basin of the Benué. As the states which they 
have formed are under the influence of the 
same conquering people, a uniform colour has 
been employed to indicate that important fact. 

Equatorial Africa for about ten degrees 
on both sides of the Line, and nearly 
quite across the Continent, still remains 
almost a blank unknown to explorers. One 
brilliant track has, within the last ten years, 
been broken through this vast belt. It is the 
route between the East Coast and the Nile, 
advocated by Dr. Beke in 1846; and pursued 
under the direction of the Royal Geographical 
Society, by Burton and Speke in 1857-8, from 
Zanzibar to Lake Tanganyika, and by Speke 
alone to Muanza. Again in 1860-63, Speke 
and Grant penetrated along the same track to 
Kazeh, and onwards to the Nile. In the re- 
verse direction, Mr. and Mrs. (now Sir 
Samuel and Lady) Baker, ascending the Nile 
with supplies for Speke and Grant, met them 
at Gondokoro ; and pushing on against desper- 
ate obstacles, forced a passage southwards, 
until they discovered the great Lake Albert. 
Between the great lakes and the confluence of 
the Sobat on the north, some western affluents 
of the Nile have been made known by Malle. 
Tinné, Mr. Petherick; M. Poncet, Dr. Penney, 
and other distinguished explorers. On the 
west coast, M. du Chaillu had made some 
progress towards the interior from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Gaboon, when he was com- 
pelled to retreat. On the east coast, Baron 
von Decken attempted to ascend the Jubb 
River, and was killed by the natives. Thus 
the Nile routes form the only important part 
of Equatorial Africa at present explored. 

In South Africa, the map has been enriched 
by Dr. Livingstone’s recent exploration of the 
great Lake Nyassa, the interest in which is 
further enhanced by the attempt which he is 
now making to go thence to Lake Tanganyika. 
The only Europeans who have been in that 
direction, are the Portuguese travellers, Dr. 
Lacerda and Major Monteiro, whose route 
from Tete to the Cazembe’s country is shown. 
Among earlier contributions to this part of the 
map, Livingstone’s great journeys from the 
Cape to Angola, and thence across to the East 
Coast, stand out prominently. Besides which 
will be found the labours of Andersson, Baines, 
Galton, Hall, Moffat, Sanderson, Sutherland, 
and others. Another feature distinguishes 
this Map. In Africa, vasts tracts are under 
no sovereign rule recognized in political 
geography. ‘These tracts are so coloured as 
to define the countries occupied by Negroes 
from those where the Red races prevail; in- 
cluding the countries of the Moor, Tuarick, 
Tibboo, Galla, and Semal. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL, December 18th. — Dr. 
Charnock in the chair.—Colonel Lane Fox read a 
paper containing a most interesting description of 
certain ancient remains found near London Walland 
Southwark, apparently the remnant of a towh or 
cluster of pile buildings. The remains found 
were exhibited, and comprised a mass of articles, 
some very curious in themselves; and others remark- 
able for the manner in which they were associated. 
The author first visited the locality on the 20th 
October last. When he first saw the place, about 
two cartloads of bones, nearly all broken and black 
from being laid in the peat, were heaped up in 
readiness to be carted away, and he was informed 
that several cartloads had already been taken to the 
bone factory. He showed a number of specimens 
to Professor Owen, who revognised them as belong- 
ing to the horse, the ass, the red-deer, the wild boar, 
the wild goat (Bouquetin), the dog, the Bos longi- 
frons, and the roebuck. The horns of the roebuck, 
were all found at a higher level. These, and also 
the horse and goat, entered the London earth, in 
which glazed pottery was also found, but the 
remainder, including the red-deer, wild boar, and 
Bos longi » ap to be confined to the 
_ All the bones retain their animal matter. 

pon looking over the ground, his attention was 
at once attracted by a number of piles, the decayed 
tops of which appeared above the unexcavated 





portion of the peat, dotted here and there ovef the 
whole of the space cleared. The piles were from 
six to eight inches square. One or two were as 
much as a foot square. They appeared to be 
roughly cut, as if with an axe, and pointed 
square. There was no trace of iron on any of 
them, nor was there any appearance of metal 
fastenings in the planks, which were placed as if 
binding the piles together—they may have been 
tied to the piles, but if so, the binding material 
had decayed. The grain of the wood was still 
visible in some of them, and they appear to be 
of oak. The planks averaged from one two 
inches in thickness, The points of the piles were 
inserted, from one to two feet in the gravel, and 
were, for the most part, well preserved, but all the 
tops had rotted off at about two feet above the 
gravel, which must have been the surface of 
the ground or of the water, at the time these 
structures were in existence. A few Roman 
ties from a foot to 16 inches square and an inch 


‘thick, were interspersed amongst the piles, but not 


in sufficient numbers to lead to the inference that 
the pile was surmounted by any platform of those 
materials. Some of these tiles had marks of fire on 
them. Of the articles of human workmanship 
found in the peat, the vast majority undoubtedly 
belong to the Roman era. Amongst them are 
quantities of broken real Samian pottery, mostly 
plain, but some of it depicting men and animals in 
relief. One specimen is stamped with the name 
of Macrinus. All this pottery, in the opinion of 
Mr. Franks, is of foreign manufactyre; other 
samples are of the kind supposed a. here been 
manufactured in the Upchurch marshes, and upon 
the site of St. Paul’s Churchyard. There are also 
bronze and copper pins, an iron knife, tweezers, 
iron shears, a piece of polished metal, a mirror— 
so bright that the face may be seen in it,—this 
Dr. Percy has pronounced to be of iron pyrites, i. ¢., 
white sulphuret of iron without alloy; an iron 
double-edged hatchet, an iron instrument apparent- 
ly for dressing leather, a piece of a bronze vessel, 
and other bronze and iron implements, which, 
thanks to the preserving properties of the peat, are 
in excellent preservation. There were also a 
quantity of leather soles of shoes or sandals, some 
apparently much worn, and others thickly-studded 
with hob-nails, may be recognised as the Caliga 
of the Roman legions. There was also a piece of 
a tile, with the letters P,‘ PR.’ BR. stamped on it. 
The coins found are those of Vespasian, Trajan, 
Adrian, and Antoninus Pius. It is very remark- 
able that these Roman remains are interspersed at 
different levels from top to bottom throughout 
the peat, which is from seven to nine feet thick, 
and in the opinion of all the competent judges 
who have seen it, is no doubt of natural growth. 
This. circumstance might be accounted for, as 
regards the heavier articles of bronze and iron, b 
supposing they had sunk to the bottom of the so 
peat ; but the lighter articles, such as fragments of 
pottery, shoe soles, and kitchen middens of mussel 
and cockle shells, could never have found their 
way to the bottom in this manner. There is, 
moreover, distinct evidence of the gradual increase 
of the peat in successive ages marked by kitchen 
middens obviously deposited upon the surface at 
separate periods, with intervals of peat between, 
showing that it must have grown over the 
lower deposits before it received those lying 
above; and proving also that the ground must 
have been occupied during the whole time 
that the peat was in process of formation. 
Colonel Lane Fox then described a section (the 
diagram of which was exhibited), taken at the 
south end of the cutting, at a foot and-a-half above 
the gravel ; in the peat was a layer of oyster and 
mussel shells, about a foot thick, with a filtration 
of carbonate of lime permeating through the mass. 
In this kitchen midden Roman pottery and a 
Roman Caliga were found. Close by this the 
point of a pile, part of which was exhibited, was 
found upright in the peat ; it had been driven in 
such a manner that the point descended to the 
level of the kitchen midden and no further. Now, 
as a pile, in order to obtain a holding, must have 
been driven at least two feet in the ground, it is 
evident the peat musi have grown at least one 
foot, above the summit of the kitchen midden before 
this pile was so driven. The points of most of the 
other piles were a foot deep in the gravel. This 
pile must, therefore, have been driven in subse- 
uently ; by this means we fix the first stage in 
the growth of the peat. The second section 
described was at the north-east end, about 100 feet 
from the last. Here, in a line sloping slightly to 
the south, at a height averaging 34 feet from the 
gravel, isa kitchen midden, composed of oyster, 
cockle, mussel shells, and periwinkles, with Roman 
pottery, and bones of the goat, Bos longifrons, &c. 
split lengthwise, as if to extract the marrow, the 
skulls being broken and the horns cut off, It is 
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about a foot and a half thick in the centre, 

out towards the ends, as 2 of refuse 
naturally, and from 12 to 14 long. Above 
this is peat for about a foot or a foot and a half, 
and above the peat another kitchen midden of the 


same kind as the preceding. Lastly, soles of shoes 
and Roman of the same kind as that found 
lower down have been taken out at the very top of 


the peat. So that the history of its growth may 
be seen by the sections as follow :—Ist. Oak 
driven into the gravel, the tops of which off 
at the surface before the peat had more 
than two or three feet; 2nd. A ki midden 
deposited on peat a foot and a half thick during 
the Roman period. This may or may not have 
been contemporaneous with the first piles. 3rd. A 
growth of peat of one or two feet above this kitchen 
midden, and the other piles then driven in. 4th. 
A kitchen midden, with Bos longifrons and Roman 
pottery at 3) feet. 5th. Another growth of peat, 
and another kitchen midden at six feet. And 
lastly, Roman remains at the very top. Trenches 
were also dug for the foundations, in places where 
the gravel dipped as low as 22 feet from the 
surface, and still Roman pottery and other Ro- 
man remains were found everywhere in the 
It appears; that | throughout the whole tract of 
ground between this and the Thames, similar 
remains of peat, piles bones, and Roman 
have been found. At the New Auction Mart, 
North of the Bank, piles have been found con- 
nected. by camp-sheathing—as it is technically 
called by builders—that is, by planks joining them 
horizontally. At the Mansion House, and in the 
line of the old Wall-brook, piles, peat, and Rothan 
pottery were discovered last year; this latter street 
takes its name from a brook which ran through 
this district from the old wall to the Thames, 
Had the piles been found in lines running uni- 
formly east and west, it might very naturally be 
assumed that they were laid down for the con- 
struction of dams across this brook, but they are 
also found to run north and south. The circular 
clusters could never have been so for the 
construction of dams or wharfs, but have the 
appearance of having being driven in for the 
support of buildings, besides which, the kitchen 
middens prove that habitations of some kind 
existed here. That they were occupied during 
the Roman period is also evident, but it does not 
necessarily follow that they were of Roman origin. 
In addition to the Roman relics above-mentioned, 
others of ruder moma ys — to peep 
They consist, apparently, o es and points 
hones The former are composed of the metacarpal 
bones of the red deer and Bos longifrons, cut 
through in the middle, and ro y squared at 
the small end. The others, which are called by 
the workmen spear heads, are pointed at one end 
and hollowed out at the other, as if to receive a 
shaft. Professor Owen and Mr. Blake concur in 
thinking these implements may possibly have been 
formed with flint, but they were not found at a 
lower level than the Roman remains; nor have 
any flint implements been found in the place, 
With them were also found the two bone skate 
on the table ; they are of the metacarpal bone of a 
small horse or ass, one of which has been much used 
on the ice. Exactly similar skates, also of the 
metacarpal bone of the ass, have been found in a 
tumulusof the stone period at Oosterend in Friesland 
.—a drawing of them is given in Linden-schmit's 
catalogue of the museum at Ma ,&e. Others 
have been found in Zeeland, at Utrecht, and 
in Guelderland; and there is a in the 
museum at Hanover. Professor Linden-schmit 
attributes all these to the Stone period, but the 
specimens on the table are evidently of the iron 
age, the holes in the back havin n for the 
insertion of an iron staple. Similar skates have 
been found in the Thames, but they have not 
hitherto been considered to date so early in 
England as the Roman time, Bones of the ass 
are also frequently found in the Irish crannoges. 
Nearly all the animals’ bones found here, as also 
their skulls, have been split opm oo if to 
extract the marrow or brain. of 
skulls of the Bos longifrons were exhibited. They 
were all broken in the same place. Similar bones 
are found nearly in all lake dwelli On the east 
side the two ee — byob found at 
the lowest depth of the peat, namely 22 resting 
immediately upon the gravel, together with three 
jaws, neither of which, however, belongs to the 
skulls. One of the skulls found is a 
fine one, the other quite the reverse, being v 
small in the frontal region, large in the 
and orroags be “at aoe and low in 
the crown. a ight possibly 
have belonged to a savage, but no sound theory ean 
be based upon it, as the Roman Legion, its 
auxiliaries, was such a heterogeneous body, com- 
posed of different nations that skulls of almost any 
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n might be found amongst them. During 
the year 1862, when excavations for the adjoining 
were being carried on, two other skulls 
were found near the same spot, but with the ex- 
ception of a shoulder. bone found in a different place, 
no other human bones are found in the excavations. 
It appears not unlikely these piles may be the 
remains of the British capital of Cassivelaunus, 
si in the marches, and of necessity built on 
pls From the abject state in which the Romans 
them, and the very aligns progress the Britons 
appear to have made on their own account, it is 
easy to understand how entirely dependent they 
must have been upon the Romans in every thing. 
We may therefore naturally expect to find them 
ng Roman tools, weapons, and pottery, possibly 
wearing their old shoes, but still living in their 
own primitive dwellings, and inhabiting the same 
sites, as when the Romans found them, Similar 
jiles in every t have, within the last month, 
discovered in New Southwark-street, The 
iles are of the same scantling, also of oak, but 
somewhat longer than at London-wall. The 
points are driven into the gravel. The peat is 
three or four feet thick. ge beams of the 
same size as the piles have been laid across them 
peeieon ,and Roman pottery is found at all 
dents in the peat.. Judging from the extent over 
w these piles have been discovered there can 
ae doubt that, digging for ui —S of 
many v large ware ouses and other buildi 
that are m4 being built within this district, the 
remains of egy habitations are constantly turning 


up, and are destroyed without receiving attention. 





British Archoxocicat Association, De- 
cember 12th—J. R. Planché, Esq., Somerset 
Herald, V.P., in the chair—The election of the 
following members was announced:—John Rae, 
Esq., 18, Queen-square, W.C.; T. H. Cole, M.A., 
Hastings ; — Main, Esq., Hanway-street ; John 

tmore .,124, Sloane-street. The Peabody 
Institute, Bal ore, W.S.—The curious cylindri- 
cal alms box from Neen Sollers Church, Shropshire, 
exhibited at the last meeting, was again on the 
table, and the Rev. W. 8. Sempson now produced 
a dra ‘of one almost identical with it still exist- 
ing at bledown, near Canterbury. It had 
coy belonged to the leper-house there, and 

e the other one had a chain for suspending it to 
the é of the brother appointed to solicit alms.— 


Mr. G. R. Wright, F.S.A., exhibited an illumina- 
ted of the Montague family proceeding 
from Sir Robert and Sir Stephen Browne, sons of 


Sir Anthony Browne, Temp. Ric. II., and drawn 
the Rev. E. H. Browne, a descendant of the 

ly. Mr. Wright also exhibited a seal belong- 

ing to Mr. Fitch, of Norwich. It is of the four- 
teenth century, and in the centre bears the head of 
a female surrounded ji eg words JESVY SEL 
E AMOUR LEL.—The Rev. W. 8. Sempson 
oduced another ancient seal with JE AYM LEL 
inscribed around the letter C. The Rev. 

_ 8. on then laid before the meeting a 
ly Par ncg ) besigen of Roman relics discovered 

the last n years at the Roman station 
of Chesterfield, viz., an unfinished palstab celt 
beg armlets, and brooches, and rings, a silvered 
ula, bone hair pins, and bronze pins, four iron 
irdle clasp, some 


bronze buttons and studs, wie. few medieval 







bomé 
found in Coleman-street, in com 
of the bone implements of 
have attracted so much attention—The Rev. W. 
R. Pirgee exhibited a stone spindle-whorl, incised 
with a broad chevron on a hatched field. A St. 
Andrey’s necklace, or string of fairy beads, found 
at Chesterton, Hunts. Three agate beads of an 
early rosary, found in a grave beneath Barrowden 
oe. Rutland. An the pee Lb six- 
teenth century, representing t of the pope 
and devil dined at the necks, found at Alwalton 
Hall, Hunts,—The Rev. John Leach exhibited a 
pair of curious early a of a Turkish bride, 
ar to those represented in plate 1 of Calntet’s 
nary of the Bible, 1793. The soles elevated 
inches from the ground on wooden standards, 
d ornainented with inlays of lead and mother- 
of-pearl, the leather foot-straps worked with strips 
of white leather.—Dr. Kendrick, of Warrington, 
om ted some fragments of gold enamel mosaics, 
the roof of the mosque of St. Sophia, at 
antinople; mingled with the gold tesserx 
gments of glass bracelets. tleman 
produced a little leathern bag which he 
i from of foreign bones at Wedness, 
ngte b, ad 6 the bag found it 
paper bearing lines of Arabic 


os + 













writing.—Mr. H. Syer Cuming explained t 
writing was a charm which = native of Dongele 
had described to him as 4 useful preservative 
a the dangers of a voyage. This person, El 

ag Ali, having furnished him with a similar one.— 
Mr. J. W. Baily exhibited two of the curious iron 
implements which had been supposed to be lamp- 
stands, or designed for other uses very different to 
what is now known of them. The Abbé Coché 
having discovered them fixed to the feet of the 
skeleton of a horse, they are conclusively deter- 
mined to be horse-shoes, and seem fitted for use in 
a woody ormarshy country. Those now exhibited 
were discovered at the Railway Station, in Moor- 
fields —Mr. Baily also produced a pair of shears 
steel, inlaid with silver, and bearing among other 
devices an elongated shield with three inserted 
chevrons.—The Rev. Edmund Kell made some 
observations relative to the meaning of the letters 
T.C., on the leaden bullx discovered at Gurnard’s 
Bay, Isle of Wight, and at other places believing it 
to stand for Testamento Curavit, or one of the 
terms which Facciolati’s dictionary gives for 
those letters, and applying to a mercantile trans- 
action, His belief being that they were tickets 
used by the Romans in trade.— An interesting 

ent of a tesselated pavement brought from 

the site of the Roman City of Carthage, was 
exhibited by Alfred Martin, Esq., R.N. It bears 
the figure of a rabbit with scroll ornaments,— 
A cast of a part of a Roman capital from Chester 
belonging to Dr. Brushfield, was exhibited. the 
original was found in 1864, on the diggings in 
Bridge Street, and this part has been described as 
a large acanthus leaf, surmounted by drapery 
supported by a hand, It was now, however, 
shewn that the leaf is surmounted by a nearly 
life size bust of a figure, the hand placed on the 
left side of the bosom, the head, neck, and throat 
destroyed.—A curious ornamental link button of 
the 15th century, belonging to Mr. Thomas Ross, 
of Hastings, and found on pulling down a house 
there, 200 years old, was exhibited. It is orna- 
mented with champ-levé enamel, and bears the 
inscription “En bon Espoyr,” a motto of the 
Cockaigne family—A communication from Dr 
Pearce, of Repton, was read, describing the dis- 
covery of a medixval tile kiln, near the site of 
Repton Priory. : 








MIscELLANEA. 





At the December meeting of the New York 
Historical Society, J. Romeyn Brodhead read an 
interesting paper on “ The Administration of Sir 
Edmund Andross.” The paper was to a certain 
extent rey rae | of Governor Andross, appointed 
Governor-General of New England, including New 
York and New Jersey, in 1688, by King James IT, 
presénting him as the zealous servant of his royal 
master, but not the minion, bigot and tyrant he is 


usually represented. The intrigues in Engl 
Sir w gu ngland of 


illiam og and Doctor Mather were 
noticed at some length, and the opposition of 
Massachusetts to the Governor’s expedition against 
the tribes on the Penobscot, the proclamation pre- 
pared by the younger Doctor Mather, in which he 
was represented as seeking to bring that colony 
under the jurisdiction of a foreign power, and in- 
tending a general massacre of the inhabitants, and 
his final arrest and imprisonment, were somewhat 
severely animadverted upon, The speaker said 
there was certainly no wy power threatening 
Mas8achusetts, except the nch Canadians and 
the Indians, and these Governor Andross had 
done all in his power to suppress, while it was a 
fact carefully concealed, that when he proposed to 
his Council to go eastward with the forces sent 
from Boston into Maine, the proposition was not 
opposed by a single member. Massachusetts, he 
said, destroyed the consolidated New England of 
which he was almost imperial master, leaving only 
the name ; but New York, which has always had 
something distinctive, historically, geographically 
and socially, distinct though mortified at being an. 
nexed to New England by the removal of Dangan 
and the appointment of Andross, did nothing to 
destroy the government which James had founded 
and which it was the policy of William of Orange 
to maintain, Pennsylvania was not included in the 
consolidated Government because its proprietor 
was a ready tool of his royal master. 


Tue New York papers mention a well-authenti- 
cated instance of a living centenarian, the Rey. 


Isaac Craw, of Kelloggsville, Cayuga County, New 


York, He yoted for Washington for President, 
and has been a Baptist preacher for more than 80 
years. 

Tue Crede of Piers Ploughman has hitherto 
been thought to exist only in MSS. copied from 
the text printed by Owen Rogers, in 1561. Myr. 
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Thomas Wright, in his Preface to Piers Plough- 
man, states that the two MSS. in the British 
Museum, and Trinity College, Cambridge, were 
“written long after the date of the printed editions, 
from- which they appear to have been copied.” 
Last year this statement was enquired into by Mr. 
Furnivall with reference to the British Museum 
MS., which he considered to be of the date about 
1500 av. The officers of the department put 
their MS, ceriainly in the earlier haf the 16th 
century, if not in the first quarter. Mr. Skeat has 
lately compared the printed text with the Trinity 
MS., and finds that that MS. preserves the 
early thorns (p) and gh’s, which the printed 
text has not, and that the MS. does not con- 
tain several of the errors of the printed text. 
He, therefore, concludes that the MS. was not 
copied from the text, and intends to publish his 
edition of the Crede for the Early English Text 
Society from the MSS. He finds, also, that the 
Crede and Vision differ so much in the words used 
in them that they require almost separate Glossaries. 
This confirms the old view that the two poems are 
not by the same author. It is much to be wished 
that owners of MSS. would search their collections 
for earlier copies of this Crede. We can hardly 
believe that of such a poem only two MS. copies 
remain, and the earlier only of 1520-30 a.p., when 
of the longer and harder Vision at least thirty 
copies are known, the earliest of which bears date 
a few years after the poem was written. 


Tux editors of the Cambridge Shakespere, Mr. 
Aldis Wright and Mr. Public-Orator Clark, have 
started on a trip to Rome, by way of rejoicing over 
the completion of their long and laborious task, in 
which Mr, Wright took the heavier share of work 


Some generous person has offered the University 
of Cambridge an annual prize of £40 a year for 
the best elocutionist among its students. On this, 
a well-known English scholar writes to the 
Cambridge Chronicle:—“ Is not the establishment 
of a professorship or lectureship in English of far 
more importance? And ought it not to come 
Jirst?, A person wishing to establish a school 
would provide a salary for the master before giving 
a prize for the head-boy. Instead of offering £40 
to a raw beginner, why not give the money to a 
finished scholar ? Surely the latter would more 
deserve it, When I read that there is a professor 
of English at Oxford, at London, at Dublin, 
at Manchester, at Edinburgh, at Aberdeen, at 
Glasgow, at Belfast, at Galway, at Cork, I feel 


ashamed to think that there is none at Cambridge - 


only! When I read again about the Taylor insti- 
tution at Oxford, I am ashamed to think that, if 
any undergraduate here wishes to learn German or 
Italian or Spanish, there is positively no one (as far 
as I know) to whom he has any right or encourage- 
ment to apply, who will give him eyen the mere 
names of the elementary books he should use! ,The 
University has lately shewn its deep sense of the 
want of instruction for the Indian Civil Service, 
&c., by establishing the much-needed professorship 
of Sanskrit. But is not English, too, a subject for 
examination for the same service? Why we can- 
— ye a yt of Anglo-Saxon and English 
and modern is simply owing, I imagine, 
to the want of funds, not to pa idea ‘that one is 
not required. I think the present opportunity a 
most favourable one, and I would appeal to the 
generous donor of the prize whether he would not 
better gain his end by such a method than by any 
other; for the first requisite for good reading is an 
intelligent comprehension of the thing read. Could 
he be induced so far to slightly alter his plans, it 
is not pgs that the University would gladly 
accept of the alteration, instead of being piaced 
in the extremely awkward position of wishi 
to say ‘no,’ and not knowing how to egg | 
graciously.’ Assuredly, the sooner Cambridge 
frees herself from the reproach of having no 
teacher of English the better. 

AN ee eee schedule has been 
published by Messrs. Adams and Francis, called 
the Traveller's Record and Diary, with ruled 
lines, columns, and printed headings. These, 
duly filled in by a tourist using the record, will 
furnish, after journeys, an interesting assemblage 
of particulars as to the incidents, distances, routes, 
places visited, hotels, charges of all kinds, dates, 
and even as to the numbers of the railway carriages 
travelled in, of the berths, cabins, or bed-rooms 
occupied, and to the impediments in the shape of 
luggage. The columns may, in some cases, be 
filled up with advantage before the journey is com- 
menced for the guidance of inexperienced tra- 
vellers. The cloth-lined envelope containing the 
diary, which has a street and station map of 
London on one side, will prove a convenient 
depository for letters and documents relating to 
the journey. , 
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In our report of the proceedings of the Philo- 
logical Society last week, Mr. “Short” was the 
name given instead of Mr. Walter W. Skeat. We 
understand the Gothic glossary there spoken of is 
specially adapted for English students, and is already 
in the press, 

In our last week’s article on the “ Education 
Question in Hungary,” the sums expended annually 
by the State on public instruction in Hungary, 
Lippe-Detmold, and the Sandwich Isles, should 
have stood thus,._Hungary, 14,096 florins ; Lippe- 
Detmold, 28,830 thalers ; Sandwich Isles, 23,743 
dollars, making the contrast even more striking. 
Vide Kellner’s Handbuch der Staatenkunde, 
Leipzig, 1866. 

THE gorgeous double number of “ Nature and 
Art,” published by Day and Son, Limited, forms a 
capital Christmas book. The article on “Christmas 
Decorations”’ is thoroughly practical, and will be 
of the greatest assistance to many who have plenty 
of zeal, but who require guidance in the selection 
of ornaments appropriate to different styles of 
architecture. The two coloured plates are very 
suggestive, and so are those attached to the “ First 
Christmas Carol.” The first volume of this literary 
venture is now complete, and the seven numbers in 
an exquisite binding are a proof that all Companies 
are not mismanaged, 

GaELic and Erse students have lately received 
help from an unexpected quarter—Calcutta. It 
is about the last place in the world that we should 
have expected a contribution to the knowledge of 
Gaelic to come from, but as the well-known Keltic 
scholar, Mr. Whitly Stokes, is now there as secre- 
tary to the Legislative Council, he takes a turn at 
linguistics whenever he gets a holiday from law, 
and naturally prints at the press nearest hand. 
The title of his last pamphlet, of 108 pages, is 
“Goidilica ; or, Notes on the Gaelic Manuscripts 
preserved at Turin, Milan, Berne, Leyden, the 
Monastery of §. Paul, Carinthia, and Cambridge, 
with Eight Hymns from the Liber Hymnorum, 
and the Old Irish Notes in the Book of Armagh.” 
Mr. Stokes’s short Preface says :—“I have three 
objects in printing this book—one, to save the 
contents of my transcripts of the glosses at Turin, 
Milan, and Berne, from the destruction which, in 
this ger (India), anything solely entrusted to 
paper MSS. must sooner or later meet with. 
Another, to give those excellent German philolo- 
gists who, like Schleicher and Ebel, have expressed 
a desire for trustworthy copies of Old Irish com- 
positions, material on which they may work with 
confidence ; and thirdly, to lay the first stone of 
the cairn which I hope to raise to the memory of 
my beloved friend and teacher, Siegfried.” All 
the Gaelic and Erse pieces have full notes and 
Glossaries, and some-are translated, too. There 
is much minute comparison of the worés and forms, 
with others of the Indo-European stock, and the 
translations have often the weirdness that Mr. 
Matthew Arnold claims as the Keltic note. One 
unweirdly epithet of heaven, though often put in 
many words, we have never seen in one before— 
“Let lampful heaven’s Sovran spare us from our 
misery.” 

Tue Royal Institution will hold meetings 
during the ensuing week as follows :—Tuesday, 
January Ist, at $3 o’clock : “On the Chemistry of 
Gases,” m Professor Frankland (Juvenile Lec- 
tures).—Thursday, Jan 3rd, at 3 o’clock : 
“On the Chemistry of Gases,”’ by Professor Frank- 
land (Juvenile Lectures ).—Saturday, January 5th, 
at 3 o’clock : “On the Chemistry of Gases,” by 
Professor Frankland (Juvenile Lectures). 

Tue Annual General Meeting of the Anthro- 
posogieal Society takes place next Ey -g 4 at St. 

artin’s Place ; and in the evening the Fellows 
of the Society and their friends will dine at St. 
James’s Hall to commemorate the fourth Anni- 
versary of this flourishing Society. Now that it 
has secured a place at the British Association, 
there can be no doubt of its future prosperity. 
The translation of Retzius’s Works by Mr. Higgins 
has been completed, and will be one of the works 
the members for 1867 will be entitled to. 


Ir is reported, from California, that a Chinese 
newspaper is to be established in San Francisco. 
FO! and compositors have been imported from 
China, and complete arrangements are being made 
to commence the publicatioa of a weekly new=;»1per 
in the native language of the Celestials. : 


Tue way in which the poor are lodged in London 
appeals so much to the sympathies of every one 
that we have no hesitation in going rather out of 
the way to notice anything that bears upon the 
subject. Mr. A. G. E. Heine reprints, in pamphlet 
form, under the title of “ Dwellings of the Poor : 
some meegections on the Great Question of the 
my,” a few letters written to the Morning 

. This penny contribution to philan- 





thropy is published by H Vickers, of the 
Strand. AB 


Tue Guardian thanks the Rev. W. J. Stracy 
for a copy of the following Christmas Carol, pre- 
sented with a M.S. sermon to Sir Chistopher and 
Lady Clitherow, Boston House, Middlesex, January 
1, 1640, by John Clarke:— 


Come, come, ye sonnes of men and see 
The Sonne of the Most High, 
The Prince of Peace: lo! this is He, 
ere no coverings are spread 
Of shining and 
No downy pillow for his head, 
No linen fine of Egypt here, 
Or purple mantle doth appeare. 
And yet the Angells sing 
_ With voices shrill, 
** Glory to our Heav'nly King, 
Peace on earth toward men and good will,” 


Look what sullyed walls about 
Begirt the ragged place ; 
Look, but looking, doe not doubt, 
A cratch His cradle is alas! 
His pillow e’en as base, 
Naught but a little withered grass; 
His mantle of as worthless noat (note), 
Is ev'n poor Joseph's threadbare coat, 
And yet the Angells sing, &c. 


Looke on his eyes, what faith is spun 
So fine as to conceive 
Those little lights give light to th’ sun ? 
Looke on his hands, what faith so sound 
Rays'd to that eminent height, 
To say that those the earth did found ? 
Look on His shoulders, who can thinke 
The world without their ayd would synk? 
Yet the Angells sing, &c. 


Humility unparallel’d ! 
Goodness exceedingly thought ! 

Mercy never yet excell'd, 

That heaven with earth should thus comply, 
That we should thus be bought 

By the strange price of poverty. 

Come then, let us in desire 

Joyne us to the Heavenly Quire, 
And (as the Angells) sing, &c. 


Hark how Nature sings and all 
His ofspring on a row 
Is now waxen musicall, 
The sunne himself, the planet bright, 
Now coursing not so low, 
Doth enlarge his path of light ; 
Honey from each mountain trills 
Balme from every rock distills, 
* Then let us loudly sing, &c, 


The lyon and the kid are seene 
Without debate to feed ; 

Both together on the greene, 

The wolfe and lambe together lie ; 
The cow and beare agreed, 

Graze together quietly ; 

The weyned child now safely may 

Upon the “hole of the” aspeck play. 
Then let us loudly sing, &c. 


Let us every one combine 
As well in heart as sound, 
To make a consort most divine, 
Let us chant it loud and high, 
Untill our voyce rebound 
And eccho from the starrie skie ; 
Let us jointly all accord 
To caroll to our Newborne Lord, 
And let us loudly sing, 
With voices shrill, 
‘“* Glory to the Heavenly King, 
Peace on earth, toward men good will.” 
Trusner’s American and Oriental Literary 
Record contains one or two interesting bits of 
information. It says:—The Rey. Dr. J. Isidor 
Mombert, Rector of St. James’s Church, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, is engaged as editor upon a work 
which is much needed. His design is to issue in 
eighteen large volumes, at the rate of two volumes 
perannum, a Theological and Ecclesiastical Ency- 
clopedia, which will cover the whole field of theology 
in all its branches, divisions, and sub-divisions, 
with its auxiliary sciences. “It will be Christian 
as opposed to infidelity and Rationalism; Protestant 
as opposed to the corruptions and innovations of 
the Latin Church ; Catholic as opposed to all 
sectarian tendencies... . Every Christian com- 
munion will be heard [in its pages], and if 
possible by her own sons.” He has secured the 
co-operation of all the most eminent theologians 
of every orthodox denomination in America ; of 
many prominent English theological scholars ; 
and of such men as Professor Tischendorf, Dr. 
Hagenbach, Dr. Van Oosterzee, and other well- 
known coatimental divines. , 
Tne Rev. C. C. Adams, rector of St. Mary’s 
Church, Manhattanville, is preparing a journal of 
the life and labours of Audubon the great ornitho- 
logist. Audubon left a M.S. journal from 1812 
to 1840, consisting of 12 large folio volumes and 
it is upon these anutobi ical records that 


Mr. Adams’s work will be 
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| Wittcox & GIBBS UNRIVALLED 
no 


ISELESS 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, ~ 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Ex bs , FF , Tu , Binding, Cording, 
quilting, Braiding and Embrotery ; wil do all Kinds of De 
mestic Work ; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in 
an hour; in short, it is the Cheapest and 

THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE, 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 
Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 


135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


SouTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Business is conducted direct with South Australia, and by 
Agency with thé other Australian Colonies, upon current 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London : 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs. 
“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lua & Pernrns. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Pernins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crosse & BLacKWELL ; Messrs. BARCLAY 
& Sons, London, &c., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 











INDIGESTION. 


NORTON S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
A GENTLE APERIENT and POWERFUL TONIC..— 
Sold everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 1gd., 28. 9d., and 11s, 


FIELD'S HARD PARAFFINE 
CANDLES. 
(THE LONDON.) 
Sold everywhere at Is. 3d. per Ib., warranted equal to any 
others at the price, having besides the advantage of the 
Patent tapering ends, fitting all candlesticks, and rendering 
unnecessary scraping and the use of paper. 








TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 


PHILLIPS AND COMPANY'S TEAS 
ARE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


STRONG BLACK TEAS, Is. 6d., 2s., 2s, 4d. 


VERY EXCELLENT BLACK TEA is now only 2s, 6d. 
per pound, 

PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 
8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
RARE CHOICE GENUINE COFFEE, Is. 4d. per pound. 
A PRICE CURRENT POST FREE. SUGARS AT MARKET 
PRICES. 

PHILLIPS & CO. send Teas, Coffees, and Spices carriage 
free to any Railway Station or Market Town in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, if to the value of 40s. 

PHILLIPS & CO. have no agents, and no connection with 
any house in Worcester or Swansea. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 

QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally; that 
tion of his unrivalied machinery for steel pens, 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation and 
defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous ns engaged in tuition, J. 
G. has in anced his warranted school and 


are especially adapted to their use, pee different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught ig schools. 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham 
Street, Birmingham ; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 


37 Gracechurch Street, London. 


PELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
ORLeenareD UMITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS my 
and 6d. each. Manufactured b 

J. ©. & J. FIELD, UPP MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Crder of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


IELD’'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, from Is. per Ib. upwards, in all sizes. 


PELD's MARBLE SPERM CANDLES. 


Is. per Ib. 
To be had of Dealers tn Town and Country. 
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WARD’S CHEMISTRY. 2s. 6d. 


“ We may safely predict a favourable reception for this 
little book.” —Chemical Yews. — : 


SIMPKIN, London; HEYWOOD, Manchester. 
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Railway and other Stocks purchased and sold on either the London or Manchester Exchanges on usual terms 


of Commission. - Mining and Miscellaneous Shares will be returned at net Prices. Cheques to be crossed London 
and Westminster Bank, <> 








SPECIAL ADDRESS TO CLIENTS AND READERS. 


“Dulles is the prevai feature.” This has been the constantly reiterated cry of the money article in each news- 
“during, we think, every day since issue of our last Circular, and we can most cordially endorse the truth. There are 
than their fellows, who are taking the opportunity of general depression to 
hares, which an infatuated public confound alike with thebad ones, and are ready 
‘on the strength of any absurd rumour that may be current. It is, perhaps, very natural such should be the case. 

Lae rcp distrust. of the Directors, and the operations of the Limited Liability Act, no one can doubt is fully warranted 

e startling disclosures: that each winding-up investigation shows, and our repeated warnings about these Leviathan 
Gaapasien Finance and others, some of which have not yet reached their final resting-place in the Vice-Chancellor’ ’s Court, 
we think in fairness, to.induce our friends to have some regard for advice, when we tell them plainly that we 
introut now many, instanees..where careful selection can make 10, 12, and 15, and even perhaps 20 per cent. by 
jodidens purchases, with absolute: s 
30 and 40 ‘per cent. promised “and=paic 










fety for the principal employed. We have not yet been able to discover the magical 
‘for a very short time by the Companies to which we have alluded, but we 
Limited Liability Act” is in itself most useful, and that a better knowledge of its 
visions, ‘which by : this’ time must have come to ee great bulk of investors in a practical form, will protect them in 
fature. 2 its ry ge: Be. for instance, we believe a year ago not.one man in a thousand who took a share in a 
ought till he. had taken his shares, if'then, of applying for Articles of Association that would have told 

him oe laws re property was to be governed—now everyone wishes to know, and rightly. Hence have for ever fled 
directors’ enormous: fees, promoters’. enormous bonuses, secretaries’ and managers’ enormous salaries, and the little snug 
perquisites of solicitors, engineers, and others connected with the company, all duly provided for in the Companies’ Articles ; 


and we trust the time has nearly come when the re-action will set in, and the investor, guided by fair and honourable advice, 


will find, that though he cannot get enormous interest with perfect safety, yet that after all he need not go to the 3 per 
cents., Or even RAILWAY DEBENTURES at 5, TO FIND iT. 

Our remarks in last month’s address on: various matters require little comment: Withoyt arrogating to ourselves any 
more than ordinary business prescience, we may say, at all events this time, we have been ¢orrect in our prognostications 
as to every stock we named. We know even better than we then did that the weaker railways, and even some few of what 


‘may be termed the middle-class railways, are not obtaining either subscriptions for new, or renewals of debentures now 


fim We Sey ing anything like the apices! 4 facility at a time when money is so cheap and plentiful as now; and the fate of two 
hangs in the balance, and will follow suit with the Chatham and Dover and others within, we believe, a limited 
-, Sane of time. 


American 5/20 Stock has, as we anticipate, had a moderate rise—far more moderate, we think, than is justified by its 
value, The fall in the price of “Gold i in America is gradual but sure; and the price of this Stock will be found, 

we think, a few months hence nearer 80 than 70, and cheap at that. 
In lo-Americans, our friends will give us credit for advice given, as some have already done, and made considerable 
sums. e say still, buy at present prige, viz., 16 or 17 or 18, the Stock is worth more money—certainly well worth now 


_ £20. Clients must recollect that the original company would be mad to continue paying interest at the rate of twenty-five 
per cent. for money, which they are now practically doing, one moment longer t 


an they can help it; and it is tolerably 
well known that they are making arrangements for repayment to the Anglo-American Company as rapidly as such arrange- 


ments involving large sums of ready money can be made. 


is 4 capital time, we may say an unexampled time, in which to buy certain mining shares—we mean dividend- 
mines—where the reserves are large and certain, many ‘of which are now in the market from causes totally intrinsic 


payi 
. to the value of a. gichange 


Our friends at once perceive that holders of mining shares have been very likely persons to have been tempted 
into s tive finance co ae and others offering high terms of profit, without consideration that such profits are only 
those ing to successful mining, in which.at first the element of risk has been great. The losses have to be paid for 
out of the REAL PROPERTY, and hence a glut of these securities are thrown on:a very limited market. The mining brokers 
and dealers, though many of them highly respectable, do not, as a body, approach in wealth the stock exchange brokers, 
who deal in railways, foreign stocks, consols, &c.; and hence they can, however cheaply shares. may be offered, only find 
the money for a limited quantity of stock. Amongst shares that should be bought we may mention Great Wheai Vor, 
Great Laxey, Wheal and West ton, East Lovell, ‘Pincroft, Devon Great Consols ; some of these mines being at ridiculous 
prices, and all eee cheap. Fast and West Caradons are also at their present prices dirt cheap, though, of course, involving 
elements 0 : 





dist ‘of Hotel Shares, Iron Companies’ Shares, Slate Quarry Shares, Assurance Companies’ Shares, and 
Miscellaneous Shares on Application. 
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